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GABRIELLE. 



PART FIRST. 



. CHAPTER I. 



Gabriellë's toilet was completed one evening 
with more than ordinary speed; but there was 
sometliiiig of abstraction in her manner while 
engaged at it, and the remarks of her maid were 
wholly lost upon her during the opération; nor 
did she take a parting glance at the mirror before 
leaying her room; nevertheless, before she had 
descended the stairs, her nsual flow of sçirits 
seemed to hâve retumed, and she ^9k& «os^fm^ 
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to find none of the family equally ready witli 
Iierself. 

On entering the anteroom, she foiind Colonel 
Maefergus where she had left hûn, stiU walking 
hastily backwards and forwards between the hall 
and the now deserted drawing-room. 

He came towards her as she entered, and said, 
in a hurried manner, " Am I to consider what you 
said just now as your final décision? Is there 
BtiU no hope for change ?" 

"None, indeed," said Gabrielle, perhaps too 
lightly. "I assure you, you hâve my final and 
imalterable détermination. You go with us this 
evening ?" added she, gaily. 

" No, GabrieUe, I hâve not quite ehough philo- 
sophy for that. This evening I leave you. It 
may be, our paths in life may never cross again. 
I pray God, whatever yours may be, that it may 
be blessed, and trust you will find a companion 
for life more congenial to your taste; may you, 
indeed, find a person truly worthy of you— one 
who wiU guide and watch over you— who may 
be a pillar for you in this life, and anxious to 
assîst you forward in that path which leads to 
joys far beyond aU that this world can give. And 
when I hear that you hâve been more favourable 
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to the suit of a happîer rival, to the unworihy 
prayers wliîch I shall ever offer up for you, shall 
be added otliers for him, that God will send HIb 
blessing upon you both, and gather you in His 
own good tîme into His everlasting kingdom." 

Tears came into Ghibrielle's eyes as be spoke, 
but she bastily obecked tbem, surprised at the 
solenmity of bis address, and asbamed at betray- 
ing émotion sbe did not wisb to be incorrectly 
interpreted. Tbougb awed into seriousness for 
a moment, bhe quickly replied, in a lively tone, 
"And I, too, will wish you ail manner of good 
wishes, and tbat you may meet witb a lady far — 
far nearer to perfection tban, alas, I am ! " 

The last few words were said witb real feeling ; 
and a faint sigb, whicb came from the beart, en- 
couraged Colonel Macfergus to add, " K you feel 
yourself imperfect, it is one step towards amend- 
ment, tbougb but one. Ob, Gabrielle, tbis may 
be our last eartbly interview. I woidd willingly 
bope tbat we may yet bave anotber meeting in 
joy ; but wben will you leam to look upon life m 
its proper colours, and regard it, as indeed we 
sbould, but as a pilgrimage, to be employed in 
.préparation for anotber P'* 

"Oi, jraa are ao strict and grave V* «KâLâûfe% 
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"I am yety young, and I am sure we were 
întended to enjoy ourselyes during lîfe. I dare- 
say I shall manage as well as most/' added she, 
with some impatience, and withdrawing the hand 
that, in the eagemess with which he spoke^ 
Colonel Maefergus had taken and retained. "I 
hear my mother's door opening; they will be 
snrprised to see us hère. Quite a scène, as Miss 
Bardon woidd say " (nmnicking her tone). " You 
will surely accompany us this eveningP Lady 
Danvers will be sadly disappointed, if you do not." 
" No, GabrieUe, I now leave you ; I must bid 
you adieu, and oh may you be happy !" He spoke 
eamestly and quickly, pained with the levity of 
her manner, yet more interested about her than 
he had ever acknowledged to himself . He pressed 
her hand in parting, and left the house without 
tuming round once more. The next moment 
many of the party entered the room where 
Gabrielle was standing, apparently in a rêverie ; 
and one of her yoimg friends rallied her on the 
abstraction, so unusual to her Uvely disposition. 

• Her ordinary vivacity immediately retumed — 
assumed for an instant — ^but the next moment 
expressing the natural émotion of her mind, 

ATouaed bjr aome liyely remark of a young corn- 
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panion. Colonel Macfergus' leaye of absence was 
expired ; that night he joined his régiment, whieh 
was going to India, and Gbbrielle accompanied 
lier oompanions to a balL 
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CHAPTER IL 



3 o'clock ajn., to-morrow morning^. 
"Mt Deabest Emmelike, — 

" I cannot go to bed wîtiioiit scribbling a few 
Unes to tell you some important information. You 
will see I am not keeping up jour whoksome 
Iiours — but, alas — ^fashîon, fashion ! we must follow 
the way of the world ! Now I know you are very 
curions — ^most anxious to discover on whicb side 
the long-pledged payment of the ring shall fall. 
I will not tantalize you until ÛtB postscript, but at 
once tell you that Colonel Macfergus has, I firmly 
believe, taken his final departure ; and that now I 
really regret he is gone, not on my ovm account, I 
assure you, but I really feel so sorry I did not 
mention you to him ; you indeed would hâve just 
suîted him, and I am sure hâve been good enough 
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even for him ; but now, my dear Emmeline, how 
do you think he parted from me after ail? — 
actually, just after the deKvery of a sermon! as 
bad as any Methodîst parson ; — ^he certainly thinks 
the présent îs the time for everytbing ; forgettîng 
tbe wbolesome remark of Solomon, whîcli I think 
would scarcely allow the time for dancing and the 
time for preaching to be one and the same. But 
that is just what I cannot bear in him — ^he is always 
eermonizing. I do think the phrenologists would 
£nd the organ of sermonization had spread through 
the whole brain, therefore wherever the mesmeric 
influence is applied, it produces the same resuit. 
I did think, at any rate, he would not hâve left sp 
unceremonîously, and just before the bail, too ; he 
might hâve accompanied us there, éspecially as it 
was a charity bail ; though to be sure he did say 
fiomething about rather giving twice the amount 
of a ticket, without taking one, than dancing out 
his subscription ; which is ail in keeping with the 
rest, and which, whatever you may hâve urged in 
his faveur, only convinces me more and more that 
^ he will not do for me/ 

" Now, my dear Emmeline, I really must con- 
clude ; the clock has struck, and IIiou^Tl ettims:^» 
£stter you with promiging to rifle early «aâi wscsl- 
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plete this in the moming, I tliink one part ai 
least, if it does not giye you pleasure, will cause 
interest enough to make you consider tliis wortb 
receiying as it îb. You know I dislike especiaUy 
a young ladt/a ktter daahed, but still I cannot help 
fEUicying it giyes more li/e and apirit to the episto- 
latory style, and accordingly ayail myself of it. 
I cannot endure to see words in italics in a hook ; 
but as I am not yet corne under the silperyision of 
a printing-room^ I wUl let my blotches stand as 
tbey are, and only assuring you in conclusion of 
my best wishes for yourself and excellent father, 
belieye me to remain, eyer yours most affection- 
ately, 

" Gabrielle." 

*^ I danced three fimes with Captain Belmont ; 
he certainly is a most fascinating mon !^' 
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CHAPTER IIL 



. ** Pencoed Rectory, April, 18 — . 
** My Dear Gabrielle, — 

" Shall I tell you, tliat în spite of your fréquent 
protests against * ladies* ' postscripts, I looked first 
at your last sentence, and that ît told me pretty 
nearly what the rest of your letter more ftdly 
declared ? And do you really think it will be for 
me to discharge the debt, whicli I liave always 
looked upon as my due, and consîdered myself 
very safe in entering into sucli an agreement with 
you ? But, dear Gabrielle, do you not altogether 
treat tlie subject too ligbtly ? I am unacquainted 
witb CoL Macfergus, except througb your own 
descriptions, yet I cannot but think you would 
Itaye found kbn a person inestimable as a guide 
and companion, and sball I say it, guaxdSkKH Xic^^ 
Mrar your (forgLye me, but I muât Bay \^ oft«ix 
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too Tolatile spirits. I think instead of so lightly 
esteeming what hé said to you on parting^ you 
should ratlier eamestly consider ît over, for I h&ye 
no doubt he spoke to you words of caution and 
waming; and think whether there was not great 
kindness and désire for your welfaxe, in what he 
said, even if the time was misplaced. Perhaps^ 
Gabrielle/you will hastily glance over this letter, 
and throw it away, fancying it contains nothing 
but " preachmenf/* as you call it ; but if you really 
knew how eamestly I désire your beat interest, 
you would bear with even this for my sake. 

" Our Easter festivities hav^ been of a somewhat 
différent nature from yours. AU around us looks 
bright and beautiful, and the sweet flowers that 
are again peeping above ground are joyous har- 
bingers of greater blessings in store. Our poOT 
people hâve been fully occupyine us in the distrî- 
En of preeents of clothinTS.; and the happy 
children^ in superintendence of feastings, in which 
their parents also were not forgotten. I love to 
see the happy faces ail assembled together^ though 
it often makes me melancholy to think of their 
présent comparative innocence, and of what theîr 
future life ma^ be; but I ought not to indulge 
morhîd feelîngs like thèse, and ehould trust ihait 
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God willi as He sees fit, bless our humble endea- 
Yours, though He may not bless lis to see the fruit 
of them. My dear fatber, I am sony to say, 
evidently déclines ; and tbough at bis great âge 
ît is wbat we cannot but expect, yet it pains bîm 
to see he cannot accomplish as much as he used 
to do ; and alas ! his curate, as he styles me, is but a 
very inefficient one. I must not faithlessly exclaim, 
* Alas, what should I do, were that beloved parent 
removed P' God, I trust, will support me, should 
He bave such a bereavement in store; though 
sometimes weak nature shrinks at the tbought, 
and my heart is full of grief and sad appréhen- 
sions, when I see his tottering frame, as if on the 
edge of the grave. To him may I not trust it 
would be great gain, when he would be permitted 
to join that glorious company where he longs to 
beP I often lay my head on his shoulder and, 
weeping, exclaim * Oh Father !' he knows ail the 
rest; and pressing his dear lips on myforehead, 
replies, ^ He is a Father of the fatherless/ * When 
my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord 
taketh me up.' But I fear I shall weary you, 
and therefore with every good wish, believe me, 
ever yours affectionately, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Caftain Belmont certainly was a fascinatmg 
man. To a naturally élégant mind he united the 
adyaiitages of a good éducation» and refleetiye 
trayélling. He had lately, by the death of Ins 
father» corne into the possession of large property» 
but would not retiré from seryice» as he consîdered 
ail men to be the servants of the State» and that 
they had no right to permit private inclination or 
interest to interfère with the public duties which 
they owed to it, 

There was a freshness and originality of thought 
about him» which was peculiarly captivating to 
one of Gabrielle's tum of mind. He had lately 
retumed from Qreece — a country about which her 
fancy had long run wild» and even in its state of 
dégradation it possessed an interest in her eye» 
beyond any other. Nor was the enthusiasm of 
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the yoiing traveller of a lower order ; and while 
lie dilated upon the remaiiis of fallen grandeur — 
the scenery — ^the atmosphère— the temples — and 
the spots îts ancîent famé hâve for ever immor- 
talized^ Gkibrielle would liston^ almost tranafixed» 
in breathless attention. Each being endowed 
with a &r from nnpleasing extemal appearance 
and manner, and having many subjects of c(«mnou 
interesty it was no surprise to the Mends of either 
party^ when it was publicly announeed, that in a 
very short tîme Gabrielle and Captain Belmont 
were to be united in doser bonds than mère 
friendship. 

Indeed the families on both sides, oonsidering 
them in every respect well suited to each other, 
had been &r from backward in promoting fréquent 
meetings, and an intimacy, which, imder less 
favourable or approved circumstances, might hâve 
had aa undesirable effect on the minds of both^ 
and would hâve been highly injudicious. 

It is said that a marriagê rarely gives satisfac- 
tion to everybody. Against this marriagê, 
however, not one dissentient voice was heard ; 
everybody appeared to think it the most natural, 
and at the same time the most suitable connectioix 
that could hâve been formed ; and î£ Ûiô 'çot:^*^ 
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WGi'e young, they had at aay rate bright prospects ; 
and there was Kttle îdea either party could liave 
done better, had they waited till they had attaîned 
greater matnrity, both of âge and thought. 

Colonel Macfergus was scarcely remembered by 
one Mendy amid unîversal congratulations ; few, 
indeedy knew the interest which GabrieUe had 
excited in hîs mînd, and fewer still were able to 
appreciate a man whom most regarded as "very 
sîngular," and few thought worth endeavourîng to 
make out. His means were not large, and he 
ha(l now left the country ; yet before the vessel 
saîled, he had heard a rumour — ^though it was but 
a rumour — ^that before very long Gabrielle's hand 
was likely to be disposed of . 

The time bf bustle preparatory to the marrîage 
of an only daughter, the excitement of the actual 
célébration, and the retum to the usual habits 
when ail was over, were past ; the tour was com- 
pleted, and in her own house GabrieUe sat down 
to Write to her friend, and send her some account 
of the proceedings of the past few weeks, during 
which time she had, indeed, been a very negUgent 
correspondent. 
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CHAPTER V. 






Belmont Park, Augost — . 
My Dearest Emmeline will, I know, forgive 
the long silence and apparent négligence of lier 
friend. Could I not count on your lenîency, how 
should I venture again to address myself to you ? 
though indeed there are many old adages winch 
would reconunend that plan, even if forgetfiilness 
had been the cause of my long silence. And first, 
let me give you my best thanks for more than one 
very acceptable letter, and hopes, tbat for the 
ftiture I may again be what I nsed once rather to 
pride myself npon being — ^a tolerably-regular 
correspondent. 

"Now I know, dear Emmeline, you dislike as 
much as I do a long-expected letter, filled with 
nothing but apologies for not having maAô ^ 
Appearance aooner, and therefore 1 mSl «& cselo^ 
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proceed to tell you some things whîch, from the 
regard you hâve for me, will, I feel sure, gîve you 
some degree of înterest. 

" I will not describe the bridai, or tlie breakfast, 
or the parting, nor yet the 'lovera' on their 
wedding tour : for ail bridais are alike, and ail 
brides look lovely and interesting — ail breakfasts 
are delightfiil, and ail bridegrooms are happy — ail 
partings also are sorrowM, and, I suppose, ail 
loyers on their wedding tours are foolish. 

"Let me, therefore, bring you to the sober 
reality of married life, and a house of your own, 
and servants to look after, and a huaband to keep 
in good humour. Alas ! Emmeline, do you not 
sigh already over your poor young Mend so early 
tied down to the * hum-drum ' state of matrimony P 
First let me describe to you this place. I had 
heard it spoken of as beautiM ; but indeed its 
reality far surpasses my expectations, and does 
infinité crédit, both indoors and ont, to the taste 
of its possessor. 

*' The house is an ancient one, and yet has none 
of the disagreeable qualities of old houses, at least 
I, aâ a young housekeeper, hâve not yet discovered 
any. The fumiture is élégant, but the style in 
iœpîng with the âge in which tihe house was 
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built. In some parts^ to be sure, ît is somewliat 
ramblingy and occasionally I hear noises which do 
not, I belîeve, proceed from human beings, which, 
however, do not mucli annoy me. 

" The scenery in tbe park is yery beautifol, and 
tbe grounds abont tbe honse well laid ont. The 
flower-garden is in stiff-shaped beds^ certainly, 
each corner corresponding with its fellow; but I 
rather prefer this style for a flower-garden, and 
you must know I am now going to apply my long* 
treasured theoretical knowledge practically^ and 
become a *lady flower-gardener/ We hâve 
already planned some altérations^ and so far 
* everything is to be done according to my taste/ 

"The forest-trees hère are remarkably well 
grown, but I need not describe ail to you : it is 
an English gentleman^s park, which is enough. I 
think it is Madame de Staël who admires ûieparks 
of the English so very much, and speaks of her 
oountrymen haying nothing like them, though 
perhaps in public gardons they may excel us. 

" There is a large pièce of water, where every- 
thing is lovely ; indeed, my dear Emmeline, I 
hâve often described to you my beau-ideal of a 
place, and in everything I think this mox^ ^Sc^aii 
Ênuj)aê8ee it Eow oftea hâve I dwélt ml2fcL ^csvx 
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with deKght upon the description of that lovely 
island, where the Princess and her ladiee went to 
live, far from the abodes of men and ail disturb- 
ances, and wliere ail was as beautifol and peaceM 
as can be imagined ? Hère, a sweet island, jnst 
like that, ofken reminds me of it ; and I am 
to hâve a little hermitage bnilt upon it, where I 
can study and sentîmentaJize, and watch the 
setting sun and the rising moon. There are also 
other little islands covered with rhododendrons, 
which in the flowering season mnst be exqxiisite, but 
now the bareness of the stalk makes them look not 
80 beautiftd as they otherwise would. 

" I know you would draw two practical moral 
lessons from what I hâve said : first, that the 
Princess was not happy on the 'island of calm 
deKghts,' though she intended to be so by banish- 
ing aU that she thought would annoy her ; and 
therefore I may not be so. But I am in no moral- 
îzîng mood, and therefore will leave the présent 
ugly appearance of the rhododendrons without 
drawing the second conclusion; though I will 
give you another image, which I often recall to 
my mind while hère — ^the exquisite retreat of 
Seged, king of Ethiopia. And was he happy P you 
will aay; whether he waa or not, and whether. 
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uader his circumstonces he made, or might liave 
xoade^ his own happiness or misery or not, I do 
not care ; but wiUonly say, I am liappy> and intend 
to live in the présent, and not anticipate storms. 
I believe ail sorrow and disappoîatment is greater 
in the anticipation than the reaUty , and therefore — 
but I leave this subject for you to pursue, and 
shall expect an essay on 'Happîuess' iu your 
next. New what a strange rigmarole letter am I 
sending you, and after such a long silence, too ! 
Forgive my folly, dearest Enimeline, — you hâve 
not taken me ' for better and for worse ;' and 
now I see Captain Belmont at the window, and he 
wauts me to walk with him, for the heat of the 
day is past, and the lovely *shades of evening* 
do indeed invite us out. Pray let me hear from 
you very soon, and I trust it will contain a greatly 
improved account of your dear father, whose 
declining health gives me great concem. I am 
truly glad he has been able to obtain so satisfactory 
an assistant, and trust, now his duties are so well 
performed, he will no longer feel, as if himself 
négligent, after his long, active service. By-the- 
by, Emmeline, is there no danger of this * excel- 
lent young man' committing a déprédation, for 
whiclv perhaps, your father wiU not tixaikk \mù.^ 
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I mufit go ; with beat wishes and regards, ever. 
jours affectîonately, 

'^ Gabbisllb Belmont.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Chibrielle^fi letter was soon sealed, and she her- 
self ready and eager to accompany her Irasband 
in a lîttle walk ; ihe calm still evening, delightful 
after the sultry day^ waâ the most pleasant time 
for a stroU, and they went in the direction of the 
ialand. ** But, my dear/' said Captain Behnont, 
« you muflt put on a shawl. if we go tliis way, the 
breesse to»night will be cool on the water, espe- 
cially after the beat." 

Gkibrielle dedared herself in no want of a shawl, 
and protested against the necessity ; bnt prudence 
at length prevailed, or the advocate for ît, and she 
tumed towards the bouse. ^' And pray, my dear, 
change your shoes likewifie; we may go on the 
grassy and you are in veryunfit shoes for that. 
If you put on what is suitable, my love, we ca». 
remain on the island as long as we p\eftAe> «sÀ. 
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while you are equipping yourself, I will get your 
gnitar ; otherwîse I shall be in constant fear for 
you, and anxious to retum home again/' 

Gabrielle assented, and in a few moments they 
were again on theîr way to the island. As they 
passed the flower garden, she made some remarks 
on altérations she would like to hâve made, which 
he thought would be decîded improvements. 

" How beautiful is ail around !" said Gabrielle, 
^* and happiness seems written on everything — ^ihe 
sheep — ^the deer — ^and even the trees, seem to hâve 
something quietly happy about them." 

"So it is, my sweet Gabrielle, that the mind 
imparts its own colour to the objects which sur- 
round it. How changed do the same scènes appear, 
according to the temper of mind in which we 
view them ! The eye sees through the mind, as 
through a window of varions coloured glass ; one 
pane gives ail the glow of beat and summer, 
another is less vivid in its tint, like the mildness 
of spring, while another displays the same Icoid- 
scape, cold, cheerless, and clothed in the melancholy 
hues of winter/' 

** I camiot and will not fancy anything which 
could make this place appear imlovely and unjoy- 
OU9, " said Gfabrielle. " If the -çTeBeat be happy. 
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why should we tonnent onrselves with fears for 
tàe ftiture ?'' 

" Yes, indeed, — and yet some philosophera say 
we live not in the présent ; that the présent itself is 
nothing, — ^has neither happiness nor misery ; that it 
is only in looking backwards or forwards, in com- 
paring our state with what has been, or what may 
be, that thèse émotions are excited." 

" I do not agrée with those philosophers," replied 
she. ^^I am sure I am happy now, and it is 
neither because I did not walk yesterday, nor 
because I expect to do so again to-morrow." 

Gaptain Behnont regarded her with great 
delight. ^^ And how happy also am I/' said he 
" to hear you say this, and to hâve you hère to say 
it. And yet I am inclined to think there is more 
truth in the remark, than at firat one would 
perhaps imagine. You feel happy in the présent, 
because you feel no partieular regrets for the 
past ; and a certainty for the future. But were 
you now told that this walk would be the last we 
should take to the island, would not your 
feelings inmiediately assume a différent cast P 
You would no longer enjoy a momentary 
pleasuire, which even while you pursued it '^Ba 
YbmBhing' û'om jrou ; and while you regaràfââL ^«a 
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fature with the anticqMitiaDS of grief and fear, 
your mind wonld instantly leyert to the past; 
you would think of aU the pleasant walks we had 
taken togeiher, scènes and oonversatians would 
recnr to your mind long past away, and ail, height- 
ened by the force of oontrast, woxdd cause a 
melancholy gloom to steal oyer yon, and entirely 
prevent the enjoyment of the présent honr ; while 
ail nature around you, you would fancy, partook 
in the altered tone of your mind. There would 
be something fearM and ominous in that de^ 
shade. The cattle would appear as if stunned by 
some sudden oyerwhelnûng tidings, instead of 
merely resting after the heat of the day in 
detached groups beneath the trees; the silence 
around us would appear like that of fear and 
gloom, and, breathless with anxiety and alarm, 
you would exclaim, some dreadful calamity was 
impending over us, and that nature partook in 
your terror and grief." 

" Really, my dear Augustine, you quite frighten 
me, and almost make me believe that something 
drcadftd is going to happen ; pray does the face 
of ail around us seem thus changed to you sÎQce 
we began to talk P to me it almost does !" 

" No, indeed, my dear Ghibrielle ! do not alarm 
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yourself I pray ; ail around to me looks as luipp j 
as wlien we came out. And now we are corne to 
the lake. We must liave a Chinese bridge thrown 
over tlie water hère, when your hermitage is 
builty Gabrielle, and then you can retire bere 
wbeneyer you please. Wben I liyed alone, it 
was of no conséquence to me ; and wben I was a 
boy, I enjoyed tbe idea of being separated, wben 
tbere, ' from tbe wbole world,' but we certainly 
now must bave a lîgbt bridge." 

" Ob no !" cried Gabrielle ; " I too, love to be 
separated from tbe wbole world. I will leam ta 
row myself in tbis ligbt beat, and on tbis still 
lake ; I am sure I can do so, and tben wben I am 
in my be^mitage, and tbe beat fastened at tbe 
oiber side of tbe island, no one can intrude upon 
my solitude ; no, not even you, dear Augustine,^^ 
added sbe, play&lly. 

Tbe boat skimmed ligbtly over tbe water, and 
sometimes Gaptain Bebnont rested tbe oars on 
tbe side of tbe boat, wbile tbey admired tbe 
beauly of tbe surrounding landscape, and tbe 
dear sbadows in tbe water. Tbey soon reacbed 
tbe island, and fastening tbe boat, be assisted 
GateieUe up tbe somewbat steep bank. "W^ 
must bave aome stepa eut bere," Baià ^1^* 
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*' Oh, no» let it be just as it is ! nothing without 
pains, you know, Augustine ; I shall soon become 
more skilfiil." 

"They shall be very rugged steps, Gabrielle, 
quite natural ones, and bô neither smooth nor 
even ; but I really think they would be an advan- 
tage hère." 

," I trust to your taste, only do not hâve them 
made on my account." 

"Everything is for you, my Gabrielle, and 
what does not please you, loses ail its charm." 

The steps were agreed upon. 

*' The next thing to be done is to fix the site of 
your hermitage, Gabrielle ; and indeed I think you 
wiQ find the steps very useful, when you are 
coming hete with a book, and hâve no one to 
assist you up the steep bank/' 

" Thèse fine trees wiU form a beautiful shelter," 
said Gabrielle, " and they are so disposed as not to 
intercept the view, whilst they are in the best part 
of the island." 

" My father planted them the day I was bom," 
said Gaptain Bebnont, *^ and I always feel a sort 
of superstition about them." 

"We wiU not eut any of them down," said 
Gabrielle. " There would be nothing gained any 
^^J^, even if we did." 
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•* This must be the place on whîch to fix," saîd 
lier hiisband. " We catch a pretty glimpse of the 
house hère, through the branches, and it looks 
very weU amid the trees in the distance. This 
fronting, too, is good ; you wîll be sheltered from 
the hot mid-day sun by the trees, while îts even- 
ing beams will faU too low to be troublesome, as 
in snmmer they often are during the hot weather. 
And now my Gabrielle, having decided this points 
do let VLB hâve some pretty evening song — ^you 
know my favourites — and I will join you," 

Gabrielle touched a few chords, by way of 
prélude, and then began an evening barcarole ; 
the soft notes were faintly echoed on the opposite 
side, and retuming, died on the waters. 

"Is it not becoming chillyp" said Captain 
Belmont, at length, when the twilight was past, 
and the moon was endeavouring to break out from 
amidst the clouds, which had been gradually over- 
spreading the sky, " Gabrielle, my dear, I fear a 
storm, hasten down to the beat, or we shaU be 
cattght in it, and may not hâve light sufficient 
while we cross the water." 

The darkness had indeed come on very suddenly. 
Gabrielle's foot slipped in descending. "I^widûL * 
there had been steps/' said Captain BelmoiA \ âûfc 
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became frightened, but he used his utmost to 
tranquillize her. *^ Do not be atarmed, my dear, 
we ahall arrive safely, you wîll see/' 

" Wbat, if our conversation were a foreboding, 
Augustine ! Gan yoa manage tbe oars P It is very, 
very dark !" 

"Step firmly, my dear, into the boat, and sit 
still, and tben tbere is no danger; I know my 
way well, and the bank on the other side is safe/^ 

With a trembling step Qubrielle entered the 
boat, her husband followed her, and took the oars 
in silence. The dash of the oars in the dark 
water was the only soimd that met the ear, and 
Gabrielle felt as if she dare scarcely breathe, lest it 
shonld tum the balance of the boat. OccasionaUy 
the whole lake was illuminated by a broad flash of 
lightning, while dull rumbling thimder was heard 
in the distcpice. 

In breathless silence they pnrsued their way 
along the lake, while the atmosphère became still 
colder, and a sort of whispering wind among the 
branches seemed like the precursor of a heavy 
storm. 

An âge appeared to hâve passed before they 
reached the shore ; the boat came suddenly against 
the hnd, and was driven a few yards forcibly 
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back; Gabrielle uttered a shriek of alarm, but 
quickly composing herself, remamed quiet, imtil 
Gaptain Beknont, firmly fixing one oar on the 
sliore, bade her corne forward, and assisted lier 
out. " Thank Gtoà, we are safe !" sbe cried. 
Gaptain Belmont bad scarcely fastened the cbain 
of the boat, before the long threatenings of the 
storm burst forth with violence. 

The night was now intensely dark, and the rain 
beat fast upon them, while the hoUow whistlings 
of the wind produced a most wild and gloomy 
soimd. 

" Alas ! Augustine/* said GabrieUe, " I feel so 
fear&l about this storm. It seems to me a fore- 
taste of our future. While I was in the beat, ail 
sorts of dreadful images came before me. What, 
if this shonld be our last walk together P" 

" Nonsense, dearest Gabrielle, where is the phi- 
losophy with which just now you were steeling 
your heart against aU fears for the future P My 
dear, this storm is most natural. I hâve felt 
its approach aU day. It wUl clear the air, and 
you wiU see aU bright and lovely to-morrow, 
when ako the first stone shaU be laid of your 
hermitage." 

" Ob Augustine ! but suppose I nevet «fâô xcq 

B 
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hermitage ! this rain is so cold, I feel quite 
shivery. Ah, we shall never reacli the house! 
What shaQ we do ?" . 

" Indeed, my dear Gàbrielle, I think the only 
thing we can do, is to make the best qf our way 
there ; and though it is very dark, we fortunately 
are in little danger of missing it ; we are nearer 
our home, than many imhappy persons are at this 
tiine." 

^' Ah !" cried Gàbrielle ; " How dreadful to be 
out ail such a night as this. Alas ! are there any 
80 Tinfortunate as to hâve no home to go to, at 
such a time ?" 

^* Yes, indeed," added her hnsband, désirons of 
drawing her thoughts from themselves. *' How 
many in such a storm would be thankful for a 
corner of one of our bams; and what comforts 
hâve we ! And at sea, how many anxious hearts 
may now be beating, while straining every energy 
to préserve their ship. How many mothers may 
be fearftdly watching the progress of this storm, 
and thinking of their beloved, perhaps only sons, 
exposed to ail its dreadful fiiry." 

'' Oh, I trust not !" cried Gàbrielle. " I hâve 
no friend at sea, but î^las how many hâve such 
ouuse for dread." 
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** Now we are just at home, and I trust," said 
Captain Belmont, "your thick shoes and wann 
ahawl will hâve prevented your taking so much 
harm, as you might otherwise hâve done." 

Gabrielle laughed, as they entered the house. 
** Had you prophesied a storm, as a reason for my 
taking a shawl, I would not hâve accompanied 
you," said Bhe. 

" Well, now let us hâve some tea," said Captain 
Behncmt; "Nothing will be more refreshing, or 
likely to take off any cold you may hâve caught in 
our walk," 

During tea Captain Belmont led the discourse 
to their friends and neighbours, with most of 
whom GubrieUe had now become acquainted ; and 
a pleasant evening chat terminated the ad- 
ventures of the day. 

The next moming, when Gabrielle looked out 
of her window, ail was bright and beautiM ; nor 
could she hâve thought so stormy a night had 
preceded it, but for the freshness of the air, and 
the glittering dewdrops on every flower, leaf, 
and blade of grass. 

" I trust, my love, you hâve sustained no harm 
from last night's exposureP" said Captain BeboLOV^t^ 
at hreak&st 
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" Not the least/' replîed Qubrielle, smiling. 

" Then, when breakfast is over, we will, if yoa 
please, go to the lake, and see if the storm has 
destroyed our pretty island. I hâve given direc- 
tions to Jones, and he will be there, waiting 
yonr orders for the hermitage.'* 

Gabrielle half smiled. 

"Has my superstitions Kttle wife any objec- 
tion to the plan?'* 

" Oh no," said she ; " I am ready to accom- 
pany you this moment." 

Breakfast was over ; they stepped ont of the 
window, and soon àrrived at the island. The 
water sparkled in the sunshine, as the oars lightly 
dipped in it ; and a few minutes saw them at the 
same spot they had fixed on the evening before. 
AU the orders were soon given, and before their 
évening visit, considérable progress was made 
în the construction of the hermitage. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



"Pencoed Rectory. 
"My Dear Gabrielle, — 

*' Many thanks foT your letter, to whîch I fear 
I shall be obliged to send but a hurried reply. 
I am truly rejoiced you are so bappy, and trust 
you will indeed hâve a blessîng on your future 
life; and that even if afflictions and sorrows 
should corne, you may be enabled to regard them, 
not with dread, but only as gentle weanings from 
this world, lest it should become too delightful 
to you. I think much sorrow may be caused 
by anticipating evil; but still we should not 
live so whoUy in the présent, as to be entirely 
unprepared for what may at any time occur, 
either to ourselves, or those dearest to us. 
Indeed, I cannot conçoive any peace or happi- 
ness on earth, independent of child-like ^otAt 
àenee in One far better than an earÛiV^ "S^^^^i 
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in whom we may safely rest, well assiired tliat 
if we trust in Him, He will take care of us, and 
that there is no lack to those who do so. Perhaps 
you will think me wearisome and unnatural for 
a young person. Perhaps you may think me 
melancholy, but I do not think myself so ; and 
yet when I do look forward, and think of my 
dear father. ♦ ♦ ♦ Thank you, dear Gabrielle, 
for your kind inquiries affcer him. I fear he 
daily déclines in strength ; but his happy and 
cheerfui spirits make ail bright around him; 
and it is a real privilège to hâve such a beautiftd 
example of happy old âge continually before me. 
I hâve entered but little into the interesting 
subjects of your letter. I shall soon hope for 
a more circumstantial account of your proceed- 
ings, and shall be interested ia everything you 
are good enough to commun icate. I quite long 
to hear something more of Captain Belmont, 
of whom I know but very Httle. Pray send 
me soon a long account of everything. I, too, 
hâve been gardening lately. We hâve got quite 
an acquisition in taste in my father's curate; 
and some hints he has given respecting the 
laying out of our flower-garden hâve very 
greatly improved it. 
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My dear father's mind îs, I thînk, become 
settled about the omission of his duties. He 
feels that it is a dispensation of Providence, in 
the natiiral course of life, wliich takes Iiitti from 
active duties ; and that if God sees fit it should 
be so, it is as a Christian duty he must submit 
to it; and he blesses Him for the privilège of 
giving him this time in retirement and peacefiil 
quiet, to prépare yet more wholly and plosely 
for the great change he shortly expects to corne 
over him, and for which he most tenderly en- 
deavours to prépare and strengthen my weak mind. 
And I trust He who has said, " As thy day so shall 
thy strength be," will, when He sends the afflic- 
tion, send likewise grâce, to help in time of need. 

" I must conclude, as I am wanted in the school, 
with kindest and best wishes for your health and 
happiness, and also for Captain Behnont. 

" BeKeve me ever your affectionate friend, 

" Emmeline Sx, Edmonds/* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It was a clear bright evening, towards the close 
of smmner, when a party of peasants^ dressed in 
their hoKday attire, were seen wending their way, 
with light steps and cheerfiil coimtenances, down. 
the sloping green, wliich led to their respective 
dwellings; their converse appeared to be of an 
unnsually animated nature, but they were not 
retuming from the harvest home ; the yeUow 
crops stood yet in the fields. 

" Oh, it was a beautiful sight," cried one, " to 
see our good old rector to-day ! How happy he 
looked, and yet it seemed abnost too much for 
him. I fairly could not help crying, when l saw 
him join their hands." 

" Yes, and Miss Emmeline, as I am sure I shall 
always call her still," said another, " how lovely 
sbe looked ! She deserves a good husband, for 
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never was lady kinder and better to the poor." 
*' She takes after her mother," saîd an old man, 
whose wliîte hairs hiing far down his back. " I 
well remember when her good mother first came 
to the parîsh. Oh, she was a good lady ! but she 
soon left it for a better world. Aye, we miss them 
hère, but they are far better off !" And the poor 
old man wiped away the tears, fast gathering in 
his eye& 

" Yes, I remember as yesterday," he continued, 
** when she came to church, and Miss Emmeline 
was baptised. I thought I never saw a more 
beautiftil sight ; but she looked then, as if just 
ready to step into her grave." 

"I remember when they aU stood round the 
font," said the second peasant, '' I was but a child 
then, but I remember seeing Miss Emmeline 
brought there, as if it were only a few days ago, 
and our good rector preaching about it too, and 
telling us children (for I was in the Simday-school 
then) that we had aU been brought there in our 
infancy, and how we must remember the promises 
made for us there, and always seek, with the grâce 
of God, to fùlfil them. It made a great impres- 
sion on me at the time, and I remember t\iâ u^'s^ 
dajr ghdly assigting my mother în. làie \LO\3ufc, 
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because of what he said about duty to oiir 
parents/' 

"He has been father and mother to hîs dear 
daughter/' said the first speaker, " and tnily she 
has grown up ail a parent could wîsh to^see her. 
She is the very pîcture of her angel mother, only 
not so delicate-looking." 

" He took sadly to heart when she died,'' said 
the old man. " But yet how cheerful he always 
îs ; he always has a pleasant word for one. Oh, 
it will be a great loss when he goes !" 

" And how good he is to those in trouble. I 
thought I should never have'got over it when my 
poor husband died. But how he came to visitme, 
and talked with me so. I am sure I hâve been a 
better woman since then. I fear, we shall not 
long keep him with us, he seemed almost upset 
to-day. He has had a long course amongst us, 
and has faithfully discharged his duty ; he will go 
to a rich inheritance, when he is called away/' 

"He would not aUow that he had done so,'' 
said the old man, " for never was there a humbler 
heart than his. It is indeed a blessing to a parish 
to hâve such arector; but, as he has always taught 
us, the more our privilèges are, the greater is our 
reeponsibility. It is indeed a \>le«svxi^ tc^ those 
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who profit by it, but those who tum a deaf ear — 
bow great is tbeîr sin — ^and we, none of us, alas, 
hâve profited as we sbould do. We do not deserve 
another such minister/' 

" Young Mr. Trelawny seems to be treadîng in 
tbe steps of his fatber-in-law. He is a good young 
man," said tbe first speaker, " I wisb be may 
long remain bere, and bis dear young wife.'' 

" But bow beautifally everytbing was arranged, 
motber," said one of tbe younger members of tbe 
party, wbo bad felt as if tbe conversation was 
taking too sombre a tum ; " How beautiftd ail tbe 
flowers and garlands were; and ail tbe disbes were 
so elegantly decked out. I never was so bappy 
in my life, as to-day ! seeing tbem mamed, and 
dining on tbe lawn ; and aU so beautiftd ! and 
tben Mr. Trelawny and Miss Emmeline going 
about to assist us to wbat we wanted. And tben 
tbe dancing afterwards. It was so deKgbtful ! I 
sball remember tbis day as long as I live. Ob 
motber, I wisb weddings came oftener !" 

" I bope Mrs. Trelawny will still corne to tbe 
scbool," said a younger cbild ; " I am always so 
deligbted wben I see ber ; and sbe always makes 
us understand tbings so plainly, and m sv^sSûl ^ 
jAeamnt way, I alwaya feel as if 1 Ta\ist \>e %wA> 
wien sbe bas been talking with ub." 
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" No doubt she will continue ail her goGàness^"" 
said the mother. " And I hope, Betsy, if you 
really feel as you say you do, you will show it by 
being a more obedient child/^ This was added 
in a rather harsli tone, and Betsy hung her head. 

" I will try, mother/' said she, in a low voice, 
and the child breathed an inward prayer, . to be 
enabled to perform her intention; while tears- 
came into her eyes, at the thoughts of many little 
occurrences, in which her over-volatUe spirits, and 
eager désire after her own plans, had led her into 
acts of disobedience, which her heart even then 
condemned. The conversation now took a more 
gênerai tum. Some dispersed towards a more 
distant part of the hamlet ; others entered their 
cottages ; and among those who were left, dis- 
cussions were entered into, interesting only to the 
parties themselves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'^Draw the curtaiii a Utile aside, my dear, I 
want to see the Sun/' 

Emmeline with a tremidous hand drew asîde the 
curtain, which had been partly let down, and the 
declining rays of the autumnal sun fell upon the 
bed where the aged rector lay. 

He pointed to the retreating siinbeams, and 
looked at his daughter. 

She hid her face in his hand, and pressing it to 
her Kps, burst into an agony of tears. 

" My child — ^weep not for me — I go the way of 
ail flesh ; my race is nearly finished, for which I 
bless God. For what little good He has enabled 
me to perform I hmnbly praise Him ; and trust to 
find mercy at His hand, through onr blessed and 
onlj Meâiator and iizfercessor." 
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Emmeline regained her composure, and looked 
calmly on the tranquil yet beaming face of the aged 
man, as his eyes followed the departing lîght; 
wHle he thought that was the last sun whîch 
would set upon hîm. " My child," said he again, 
" God has raised you up another protector ; and 
one in whose hands I willingly leaye you. Some- 
times, my Emmeline, anxious thoughts used to 
rise in my heart for you — ^but then again, I re- 
membered that sure promise, * Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will- préserve them/ He hajs falfilled 
that promise ; and no earthly cares now disturb my 
heart. And you, my daughter, weep not for the 
old man, when I am gone. It is time that I should 
quit this world, and leave my place to another. 
God has been with me, and brought me to a good 
old âge, and may he be with you too, my children,'* 
added he, extending his hand to her husband, who, 
deeply moved, stood also beside the bed. 

" Remember the duties we hâve to perform in 
life, and let not sorrow for the departed, cause you 
to neglect any of thèse. We must ail come to this 
moment. We do but enter this world to leave it 
again, and may God grant us ail peace and hope at 
.this hour, through our most Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, My children," added he^ raising himself 
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witt a sudden effort of unusual strengtli, and 
laying his hands upon .their heads, " the* blessing 
of a fatlier and of a priest be upon you. * May the 
peace of God winch passeth ail understanding, 
keep yonr hearts and minds in the Knowledge and 
love of God, and of His Son Jésus Christ/ andmay 
His Ever Blessed Spirit be with you, and remain 
with you always." 

"Amen," said they both, in a solemn but 
audible tone, and the old man sank back on his 
pillows, and closed his eyes as if in prayer. 

Again opening them, and speaking calmly, and 
without any apparent effort, he said, " Emmeline, 
bring me your child ; let me see him once more, 
and bless him before I go/' 

Emmeline feared lest the unconscious infant 
fihould disturb her father ; he saw her hesitate, and 
said — " The yoimg child is a precious member of 
Christ's Church ; bring him, and let me see him 



once more." 



In a few moments she entered the room with 
the baby. Unconscious of what was passing, he 
was laughing delighted in his mothex's arms, and 
cried aloud for joy when he beheld the dear parents 
together, and his aged but beloved grai\dÊa.t\!L^T. 
Sbephced the child on the bed \)3siàe \i\xxi\ «xl^ 
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the litde créature Btretched out his hands to play 
with the wliite locks which were always so attractive 
to him. 

Emmeliney who had strongly endeavoured to re- 
press her émotion, coidd now restrain herself no 
longer. Her husband gently soothed her ; while 
her father, placing his hand on the head of her 
childy solemnly blessed him. 

*' May the blessing of God be upon thee, my 
child/' said he. "Mayest thou grow up in His faith 
and fear, and be a joy to thy father, and a comfort 
to thy mother, and finally be made a partaker with 
them^ in everlasting life, through Jésus Christ our 
Lord/' 

He ceasedy and somewhat exhausted, reclined 
himself on his pillows. " Leave me," said he, " a 
little while, before the last solemn rite." 

Emmeline then carried away the child ; silently 
weeping on his unconscious forehead. 

In a short timeall was prepared for him to par- 
take, for the last time, of the means of grâce pro- 
vided for the Church Militant on earth, which he 
was 80 soon to leave, for the Church Triumphant. 

The solemn rite was over ; but they still knelt 
around his bed. Cahnness had taken possession of 
every soid — ^the peace of God seemed, indeed, to 
Teîgn in tbeîr hearts. 
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His hand was inclosed in Emmeline's — she felt 
a dight pressure— there was a gentle sigh— and 
the happy spîrit was released. 

Her hnsband was reading the commendatory 
prayer, but e'er it was concluded, the spîrit had 
departed. 
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CHAPTER X. 



"*Now I am tîred of boisterous joy; weVe 
romped enough, my Kttle boy/" said Captain 
Belmont, after having been cbased round* and 
round the room, for above half an hour, by his 
Kttle son, who screamed aloud with fresb ecstasy, 
every time bis father suffered himself to be caught; 
and suddenly stopping, and catchîng the child 
unawares in his arms, he said, " Corne now, 
Augustine, we will be quiet, and listen to dear 
mamma's harp." 

The child feeling himself wholly subdued, and 
in the power of his father, made no résistance, and 
tranquilly submitted to be quiet, while his father 
listened with delight to the sweet soft music of 
Gabrielle's harp — ^an instrument of which she was 
particularly fond, and on which she very much 
excelled. 
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Her fingers passed swiMy over the strîngs, and 
lier happy heart guideithem to lively tunes, while 
her eyes rested first on her husband, then on her 
child — and she thought no one could hâve a 
happîer lot than her's. 

"Now, my love, will you play my favourite 
air? •' said Captain Belmont, as he came with her 
boy in hîs arms, to pay attention to the sweet 
music which hitherto their noisy games had almost 
drowned. 

" Oh ! it is 80 melancholy ! " cried GabrieUe, 
" I love heart-stirring music. I cannot tell why 
you always prefer what is melancholy ! I am sure 
your disposition is not so." 

" A Httle penseroso, do not you think P " said 
he, smiling; " witness this evening's entertainment 
— ^but, my love, hâve you never noticed, that the 
liveliest people, often prefer the most melancholy 
music ? There is an excitement about them, which 
for the moment is soothed and charmed by it. 
They are entranced ; they feel an unusual calm steal 
over them, and know not what it means ; ^and 
80 persons of a melancholy cast often love the 
Hveliest music. It breathes a joy, they know not 
how or why — and though it strikes with no an- 
Bwerin^ ehord in their hearts, it seema to e^wia^ «i. 
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glad and lightsome sensation, which ought to be 
responded to. Corne now, my love," added he, 
" If I hâve said my lesson correctly, will you play 
me ail yonr melancholy airs P " 

" Ah ! " cried GabrieUe, " your taste has so în- 
creased their number, that yonr whole Kfe might 
not suffice to hear them ; but, my dear," added 
she, as she struck some chords in a minor key, " I 
am not quite satisfied with your explanation. I 
do not, at any rate, think it is of universal appli- 
cation." 

" For myself, I find it so. When I am gay I 
love sad mnsic, and the reverse — ^though, indeed, 
since your présence, my dearest GabrieUe, blessed 
this mansîon, I hâve rarely, as you can bear wit- 
ness, had to complain of a melancholy mood." 

GabrieUe smiled, while the favourite air came 
forth, with aU the beauty and pathos which a feel- 
ing heart could throw into its expression. 

"I think," said she, "there must be some 
différence in hearing or playing music. Now it 
often quite affects my spirits to play moumfiil or 
pathetic pièces, because I must feel as the music 
dictâtes. I feel as if some heavy calamity — I 
know not what — ^were impending over me, and 
haatûy tum to a différent style ; wlnle, if I do 
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feel &ad, it sometimes soothes and cheers my heaxt, 
and yet, even thîs dépends on the mood one is in. 
How différent at différent times you feel in listen- 
ing both to music and poetry. And sometimes 
even a story will put me ont of patience at its ab- 
snrdity, which, another day, will draw tears/' 

''That very much dépends upon the way in 
which you give yourself up to the spirit of wliat you 
are engaged with. If you are determined to find 
fault, there are very few books whicb in some way 
or otber may not be made to appear ridiculous. 
The style of an author, especially if he hâve any 
favourite modes of expressing himself, either by 
employing words in an unusually strong sensé, or 
by giving them a peculiar meaning from his mode 
of application, which does not strictly belong to 
them, may be made to appear very absurd, even 
though the writer be grave and thoughtfiil, and 
the subject of which he is treating not a light one. 
And this is one reason why I think Reviews often 
give you so poor an idea of what a book reaUy is. 
Too often they will descend into puerilities in dis- 
cussing a book they are disposed to dislike; while, 
if speaking in its faveur, they will extract a 
portion which perhaps gives a very incorrect, «sid 
certabiljr most inadéquate idea o{ t\ie ^\vfi\ô. 
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Still the best Reviews generally give a very fair 
outline of the events and works of the day, and 
contain very good writing." 

"Yes, Ilike to look at Reviews," said Gabrielle; 
" one gets some idea of books which otberwîse one 
might not bave beard of. And in tbese days of 
index-reading, it is unpardonable not to be ac- 
quainted with the names of the chief modem 
literature ; but when I said how differently I felt 
at times towards the same book, I was thinking 
more of novels." 

" They will affect us or not, in proportion as we 
give our sympathies to, or identify ourselves with 
the persons of whom they relate," said her hus- 
band. " If we do not do this, we feel more at 
liberty to criticise points, which otherwise might 
entirely hâve escaped us, in the interest by which 
we were camed away towards their fictitious per- 
sonages ; and as there is but one step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, so offcen, if we do not 
feel the sublime, the very same thing in our minds 
will degenerate into absurdity. But hère is this 
little feUow of ours, whose sympathies certainly 
hâve not been carried along with our conversation, 
and if it does not appear absurd to him, I think 
be must at least be weariei. Coma, Gs^TÂsSia^ kt 
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US have a Kvely tune for lum ; children, before 
they have leamed to analyze their feelings, love 
ail that îs merry and joyful.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



At, this moment a servant entered with letters. 
Captain Belmont put Augnstine down, wliile he 
read them ; and as there were none for Gabrielle, 
she continued playing to amuse herself and hîm. 

As her husband read liis letters, she thought 
slie saw a shade upon liis countenance ; he looked 
up hurriedly at lier, when he thought she did 
not see him, but she caught his eye. 

" Is anything the matter, my love ?" said she, 
anxiously. 

" Nothîng, my dear, except that I am to join 
my régiment immediately," he replied, in a cheer- 
ful and imconcemed tone. 

Gabrielle looked sad. " Is that ail ?" said she, 
moumfully. 

** Ah, my little spoiler !" cried her husband, 
putting his arm affectionately round her, and 
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lookîng in her tearfiil eyes. "What would you 
hâve ! A man must not be idle ail his life, and 
when our conntry calls for our exertions, wIlo will 
not fly to his post ? If ill health oblîged me at 
one time to remain away from active duties, I 
thank God I am now perfectly well, and we must 
not, my Gabrielle, let private inclinations interfère 
with public duty. Think you that the Spartan 
women would hâve detained their husbands and 
sons at home, to dance and sing, when their coun- 
try needed their arms? And after the battle, 
who among the mothers moumed and wept — 
those whose sons retumed, or those whose children 
had nobly faUen in the defence of their country P" 

" It was degenerate Sparta, or Sparta degene- 
rated from the real spirit of her laws (which were 
to make them brave and hardy, but not unnatural 
and cruel) when the mothers wept over their 
living children," said Gabrielle. " But what else 
do thèse letters tell you ? Do you — do you remain 
in Engknd P" 

Gaptain Behnont was silent. 

" Is the régiment ordered abroad P" cried she, 
with great eamestness and anxiety. 

" I am not entirely sure," he replied. " It te^^ 
be; hutlnmySnd it is not so. Kay, Qfateniâûa, 
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my dearest wife — ^you must not feel it thus ! It 
is but for a time ; we shall Boon, I hope, meet 
again." 

" Oh no V cried Gabrielle, passionately. " You 
will never retum ! you will never corne home 
again ! I must, I will accompany you/' 

" Gabrielle, be reasonable," said he, calmly but 
firmly. " You must not, cannot go with me. I 
cannot consent to such an exposure for you and 
your child. Has he no claims to keep you hère P" 

" Oh Augustine, I must, I must go with you! 
Our child also can accompany us ! I must, in- 
deed, I must go with you !" 

"Ah, Gabrielle, and would I hâve you and 
this tender infant exposed to the chances and hard- 
ships of a camp life ? No, no ; you must remain 
hère, and cheer me when I am away, and inclined 
to be melancholy, with happy letters, and accounts 
of ail at home, and anecdotes of our sweet child's 
opening mind." 

Gabrielle was silent ; she knew when her hus- 
band had a decided opinion, it was almost impos- 
sible to move him ; she therefore, afker thinking 
a moment, said, "Will you then promise, when 
you know your destination, to send for me, if you 
can do so with comfort to yoxxiaelf ?" 
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" To yourself, dear Gabrielle, I will promise. 
But I expect only to be absent a few montlis, and 
trust to find you well and happy on my retum. 
Will you, my love, give directions about my de- 
parture ? I must leave you early to-morrow." 

" To-morrow !" cried Gabrielle. " To-morrow ! 
Cannot you put it off one day ?" 

" My Gabrielle is punctual in the performance 
of her appointments and duties, and sball not her 
liusband be so in bis ? Come my love, when you 
hâve given the necessary instructions, we wiU take 
a tum in the garden, nothing wiU be so likely to 
tranqidllize your spirits." 

He kissed bis cbild, and pressed him to bis 
bosom, while she left tbe room. " Augustine, be 
a good boy while papa is away ; and always do 
wbat dear mamma bids you ; and oft'en kiss ber, 
and talk to her of me ; you must be both husband 
and son to her my child, while I am gone." 

" Papa shall not go !" cried the child. " Mamma 
shall not let you go ! Papa shall stay and play 
with Augustine." 

" Oh no, papa must go and fight. Augustine 
shall stay and comfort mamma, and play with her. 
And when he is a man^ then he shaU. go aad ^i^iiÀ) 
and papa ean tien stay with dear mamma,'^ 
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The child looked thoughtful, though too young 
to.imderstand what was saîd to him. In a Utile 
while Gabridle retumed ; " Corne, my love," said 
Captain Belmont, " let us walk towards your 
favourite îsland. Ah, Qtibrielle, do you remember 
many years ago, our walk there, and ail your supér- 
stitious fears, and how they terminated P How many 
bright walks hâve we had since then ! And now, 
my love, cast away your gloomy anticipations ; your 
joyous mind should not always look on the dark 
side. I trust, and most truly hope and believe, we 
shall meet again in joy and peace, and that at no 
distant period ; smile on me, my Ghibrielle ! " 

She smUed, while tears glistened in her eyes ; 
she took her husband's arm in silence, while little 
Augustine clasped the other hand, and they walked 
some way without speaking. At last Captain 
Behnont said, "Nay, Gabrielle, you miust not 
allow thèse sad aud gloomy thoughts ; look around 
you, and see how ail nature appears to rejoice. 
The birds are sweetly singing their evening lays, 
the little lambs are eagerly but playfiilly con- 
tending with one another, and ail things are as 
bright and joyous as my Gabrielle, I hâve often 
said ; oh, let me say so again ! let not my last 
remembrance of you, \)e m sotto^ \ Tç«RJk«it how 
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soon time is passed, which we think will never 
départ ; how short, în lookmg back, do the years 
we hâve passed hère together appear ; and when 
we are re-united again, we shall look back on this 
little break în onr union, as but of the duration of 
a moment ; and shall rejoice in it, as knowing it 
is occasioned by a caU of duty." 

" Alas ! but you will not retum. You will not 
retum ! I shall never see you more !" 

" Ah, Gabrielle, how often hâve the vain fears 
with which you hâve tormented yourself proved 
false ! How strangely différent are you, my love, in 
theory, and when it comes to the point, that tries 
you; do you not always protest against living 
în the fear of evîl. Is it not enough to bear it 
when it comes, without the additional tonnent of 
constantly anticipating it ! £e reasonable, my 
dearest Qtibrielle ! If ever once your forebodings 
hâve proved correct, how often hâve they not been 
entirely unfounded ! Will you not cheer my last 
evening with the Uveliness I so love to seeP" 

" *0h, heed not my pensive hours, nor bid me be 
cheerM now,' " said GabrieUe, smiling sadly. " To 
me there appears but a strained joy aU around ; 
and a sadness seems to breathe through. tl[iQ ^^t^ 



afr" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



They had now arrived at the îsland ; once more 
the light boat shot through the waters, and the 
sparkling spray dashed above the oars ; the shore 
was reached, the boat fastened, and the party 
ascended the rugged steps. The declining sun 
shone through one window of the hermitage, where 
everything that the hand of taste could sélect had 
been arranged, to render perfect this little retreat. 
Many flowers blossomed round, and sent out a 
sweet perfiune, and the little birds, unscared by 
instruments of destruction, warbled their evening 
lays in the branches behind them. Ail was beau- 
tifiilly neat; yet in the style of élégant but 
untutored nature. Nothing out of place, not a 
weed to be seen, but yet without the formality and 
stiffîiess of a garden; and the little path, paved 
with vanowa coloured Btcuea, ^«^X. ^ovoA \sl^ to 
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the door, was almost the only decîded proof that 
the hand of man had really been at work. The 
hermitage itself was a mstic construction of 
rough barked trees, and so liid among the wood, 
that except for the entrance, ît might easily 
iiave been passed unnoticed. But from thence, an 
opening among the branches, which had been 
carefiiUy and judiciously made, displayed a beau- 
tiful view over the water and woods beyond. They 
sat down now in this favourite spot, and mused on 
things long since gone by, and on a future which 
might never coiiie to pass ; while Augustine enter- 
tained himself with throwing the white pebbles 
in the walk, at the beautifiil swans, which, with 
their proudly arched necks, were smoothly sailing 
through the water, and had been accustomed to 
reçoive bread at the hand of Gabrielle ; as a sub- 
stitute for which thèse stones were dispatched. 

" And Gabrielle," said Captain Belmont, after 
mentioning some things he wished to be attended 
to, " Pray take care that this island is always 
kept in neat order, always so beautifiil with flowers, 
and 80 carefiilly triinmed, that you may love to 
oome hère in the evening, and watch the sun set, 
and may think with pleasure of the maay Taaç'Ç^ 
hours we hâve spent bere together ; ami m^yi^ 
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fui hope of the many more we hope to spend hère. 
And I too, will think of you with delight at this 
calm still hour, when I can realize and picture to 
my mind ail you will be doing, and wlien amid 
distractions and tumults, my heart will dwell with 
tranquil peace and joy upon your * Mand of calm 
delights ;' and I shaU fancy I hear the soft notes 
of your voice and guitar still vibrate on my ear." 
Much more they said, and long they r^nained 
there ; the sim was set, and the moon arose bright 
and unclouded, and the golden streaks in the water 
were changed to nûld silver rays, as they retumed. 



And with the first dawn of moming came the 
remembrance of the parting ; and the day lagged 
not until the sad hour arriyed.' He kissed his 
child; again he told him to love his mother^ and 
be her comfort when he was gone ; he kissed his 
wife, but to her he said nothing ; once more he 
came back and clasped her fondly to his breast. 
He soon vanished from her straining sight^ and 
Gabrielle retumed sad, silent, and solitary, to her 
now desolate home ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" Pencoed Rectory, 24tli Jiine, 18 — . 
" My Dear Gabrielle, 

" I feel I must plead guilty of apparent négli- 
gence^ for allowing so long a time to elapse 
without writing to you. And now I am writing 
beneath the shade of a large spreading tree, where 
we hâve placed a mstic seat, and a table in keeping 
witlL it ; while aronnd me I hear merry laughing 
voices and little scampering footsteps, which every 
now and tlien corne hère to hide beneath my table. 
The merry peals of laughter and dancing for joy, 
on discovering the hider, though they rejoice my 
heart, are not very favourable to the progress of 
the pen ; — ^I wish they may not disturb my good 
hnsband, who is sitting with his window open, in 
his study, nearly opposite to me^ in the midst of 
his books. fThere goes another knockX ^^ 

c 
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dear Gabrielle, you must excuse thèse strangely- 
shaped letters.) But you tell me, you wîsli me to 
introduce you to my little group ; — ^yet shall I take 
the présent opportunity, when you will be preju- 
dieed against them for their misdemeanours ? 
You will forgive them ! — it is a birthday, and ail 
are so happy. As long as they are.good, and 
reaUy not doîng any mischief, I love not to 
restrain them, or check their joyousness; and 
wherever I am, dear chîldren, beside Mamma's 
table, or Mamma's chair, is always the best hiding 
place that can be found. 

" To begin, then, as I am in duty bound, with 
the eldest — ^Alban — ^who, I think, is above a year 
older than your little Augustine. He is of a 
thoughtful, though very lively, disposition ; we, 
his parents, think him uncommonly forward in aU 
mental and bodily acquirements ; — ^but he is our 
first — and while we look at him with parental 
admiration, we make allowance for parental par- 
tiality. He has some faults, certainly, on which 
I need not dwell to you ; but I should like you to 
see him among his brothers and sisters — so gentle, 
so kind — always ready in everything to give up 
to them ; — ^which he feels it to be his privilège, as 
tbe eldest, to do, even though the same prérogative 
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mîglit entîtie him to it &oin them as a right. But 
especially delîghtM is it to see him with our 
darling Emilie. She is more of a companion 
for hiTO than any of the others, being next his 
âge; and thèse two often remind us of the beautifiil 
description of Paul and Virginia, in thëir infancy. 
He is the only one who has seen my beloved father; 
seen him — and yet not seen him, with the under- 
standing. Oh, how happy I feel, to think that he 
has received the blessing of that dear parent ! 
Sometimes I feel so sorry for the others, that they 
haye not had it also ; — ^but then my husband re- 
minds me, that they hâve had the blessing of God, 
în the holy waters of baptism, and hâve been made 
Crod's adopted children, and heirs of His promises ; 
and I trust, with His blessing still upon our hum- 
ble but eamest endeavours, they will not fall from 
thèse high privilèges ; and as they hâve been 
made partakers of His grâce on earth, they may 
hereaftier be likewise of His glory, Our Emilie 
is of a most sweet and gentle disposition. The 
dightest Word or look, is sufficient for her ; and 
her appearance is as lovely as her mind, She is a 
very, very precious child to us, and we look forward 
with delight to the time, when those lovely dispo- 
sitions^ of which we see now only the geim, â£isi2ÙL 
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be ripened and brought to perfection. Oh ! wîth 
what hope and joy do I anticipate the time, whén 
my sweet eldest daughter shall be able to assist 
me^ and to act as a guide and restraint over the 
more boisterous dispositions of the younger ones; — 
and when she cornes and qnietly sits down beside 
me — ^while the others are still playing — and lays 
her little head upon my knee, and says^ *Dear 
Mamma ! ' it gives me a joy which none but a 
mother can feel — ^none but a mother appreciate ! 
There is an angelic beauty and sweetness about 
her, which seems to breathe of a purer world than 
this ; and I often contemplate her lovely counte- 
nance, almost with a feeling of révérence. I do 
beUeve children hâve a nearer communion and 
intercourse with the xmseen world, than we are 
aware of ; and in her sleep, I love to watch and 
muse over that placid face — that half-formed smile 
— and think of the happy visions which may be 
delighting her infant soûl. 

" But I must tum to the next little one — of a 
very différent character. We foresee a world of 
trouble with our little Gabrielle. Of a most wild 
and lively disposition, she is always getting into 
mischief — in which her brother is oftener an 
accompUce than a restrameT. "W^ d^aJI hâve to 
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exercise great caution and judgment^ in the train- 
ing of this dear child. She is tnily affectionate, 
and tender-hearted ; and we pass over many ttiings 
in her, wliich in others might be more noticed. 
We must be careful, lest, in rooting up the tares, 
we root up the wheat likewise ; and are anxious 
not to employ punishment so often, as to make it 
lose its effect, We endeavour to vary our modes 
of treatment, though always keeping to the same 
plan ; and afber an offence has once been com- 
mitted, are désirons rather to guard carefiilly 
agaînst its récurrence, than to be obliged to hâve 
recourse to the discipline of punishment, involved 
by an act of disobedience. But I shall weary you ; 
— ^you will think I hâve forgotten myself, and 
imagine I am writing a moral essay on Education, 
rather than a letter of friendship to a very patient 
correspondent. Our little one can only just run 
alone ; and if you were not a mother, you would 
think that as yet he was but a pretty plaything, 
and could hâve no dispositions in any way dis- 
played. But our little Austin has a great notion 
of a will of his own, which we trust will be 
brought into subjection by judicious treatment, 
though without losing the energy which gives 
sucK ]i£d and activity to a charactet. T5a \& ^ 
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fine, stout lîttle fellow, and hîs father ofiten oalls 
liiTO a little judge^ he looks so solenm ; — ^though liis 
gravity, hitherto, is more displayed in its attrac- 
tion to tlie earth, than in any apparent désire or 
search after higlier objects. 

" This is our little Emilie's birthday ; and this 
moming the school children had a fête on the 
lawn, where she wa« very busy asaisting them to 
everything, and in higli delight. My little ones 
are out of hearing — ^and it is Austin's bedtime — ^I 
must look after them. I am really shocked to 
think of having written a whole letter about 
notbing but my cbildren ! but you bave brougbt 
it upon yourself, dear Gabrielle, by your kind 
inquiries. The office of a mother is indeed a most 
important and responsible one. It is her's to train 
the child, — and how truly we may say — 

* The child is father of the man.' 

** With best good wishes to you and yours, 

" Ever your affectionate 

"Emmeline Trelawny." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The April sun rose brightly, but a night frost 
had nîpped Enmielîiie's favourite rose tree, and îts 
clioîcest buds were destroyed. No Kght footstep 
came out upon tbe verandah, where climbed the 
jesamine and fdscliia, to taste tbe fresb moming 
air ; and to gather a flower, while tbe early dew 
yet remained in îts cup. Tbe Kttle birds came to 
tbe wîndow for tbeîr usual portion of breakfast 
crumbsy but tbe band tbat supplied tbem bad for- 
gotten its daily task, and afker a few twitters tbey 
flew away «imoticed- 

** And the place was hushed where the children played." 

Tbere was tbe busb of silence ail around. And 
mid-day came, but tbe cbeerM sun was not let into 
tbe rooms. A silent gloom pervaded tbe bouse, 
and in one room, wbere was an infant's crib, knelt 
Emmeline. Sbe knelt by tbe side of the litAfô \«!3l\ 
but lier cbild needed not her asBistauce. 
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Its lîttle eyes were closed, and its flaxen ringlets, 
imconfined, fell upon a foreliead of alabaster ; it 
was ail 80 fair, so still. One little white hand was 
extended, as thougli it had been put forward to its 
motlier ; tlie otiier lay carelessly upon its breast. 
It looked so calni and sweet, as if in bappy slum- 
ber, blessed witb visions of another world. Fair 
babe ! it bad fallen into a joyous sleep, not again 
to be disturbed by an eartbiy waking. Sbe knelt 
by the side of her departed child — ^and tbat child 
was ber Emilie ! 

Nigbt came on— and darkness was approaching, 
wben a Kttle footstep crept softly into tbe room. 
There was a solemn silence, but no fear filled bis 
beart ; he gently stole to tbe bed, as if fearfiil of 
disturbing tbe sleeping child ; be climbed careftdly 
up to ber, and gently toucbed ber band. 

He started at its coldness — " Emilie ! " said be, 
" Emilie ! will you not speak again ? Will you 
not wake ? Ob ! did you know bow unbappy dear 
Mamma is, to see you sleeping in tbis way, I am 
sure you would awake ! Emilie ! dearest Emilie ! 
wby do you sleep so long ? and Papa is so sad too. 
You make us ail so, so sad ! will you never wake 
agaia ?" Tien suddeiAy, aat\iou^TÇiTCL<èTci^Ti^ 
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hiTTiself, he crept off the bed, and kneelîng by îts 
side, he began to pray aloud tbat bis sîster might 
awaken again. At tbis moment bis fatber, wbo 
bad been concealed by tbe curtain, came forward. 
He took bis cbild in bis arms and said, " My cbUd, 
you must not pray for your sister to retum to tbis 
life again ; but pray tbat you may be a good boy, 
80 tbat wben you also die, our blessed Lord may 
take you to wbere sbe is." 

" But, Papa," repKed tbe cbild, " Mamma is so 
sad, and our Lord is so merciful, too. I bave read 
to dear Mamma bow He awoke a Kttle girl wbo 
was asleep in tbis way, and beard you read it in 
Cburcb too, and Mamma always tells me I must 
pray to God, for wbat we cannot do ourselves." 

" Yes, my dear, but you must add, if it is His 
will. It is not His will now to restore your sister 
to life. As long as sbe was alive, we migbt pray 
for ber, as you will remember David did, for bis 
little cbild ; but now, since it bas pleased God to 
take ber away, we must not pray for ber retum > 
but only pray tbat we may live so as to go wbere 
sbe is, wben He sball caU us away also." 

" Wbere is sbe ? " asked Alban. 

" Sbe is gone to tbat bappy place whicb. GcA 
has prepared for His cbildren. ITou temsa^t. 
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Alban, when your Kttle brother was baptised. He 
was then made a cbild of God ; your edster aiso 
was baptised like bim, and made one of God's 
cbildren^ and now He bas taken ber to Himself." 

" Is it ber breatb — ^tbat wbich made ber talk — 
wbîcb is gone away from Emilie P '* 

" Yes, it is ber spirit ; tbat wbicb made ber 
tbink and move. Sbe bas no more pain now ; b^ 
Kttle bosom does not beave witb ber bard breatb- 
ing a« it did ye8terday. She 08 now so happy! 
Sbe would be very, very, sorry to retum bere 
again ! " 

'^ Wbat ! not retum to dear Mamma, wben sbe 
is 80 unbappy P '^ 

" If Emilie knows ber motber weeps ber loss, 
no doubt sbe also knows, tbat tbougb sbe cannot 
retum to us, we may go to ber ; and sbe will re- 
joice tbat our Lord bas taken ber to Himself, and 
bope for tbe time wben we too may join ber." 

" Ob, I wisb we were aU gone ! '' 

" No, Alban, you must not wisb tbat. Tou must 
patiently wait God's time ; but still you may re- 
joice for your sweet sister, wbo is safe beyond ail 
8orrow aoid sin ; and whom no eartUy thing now 
can burt or grieve." 

^^But, oh ! " cried AH^aa, \5vaetàxi% îak^ teaxs^ 
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"how can I rejoîce that sliei îs gone, whenyou and 
Mamma are so sorry ? And I shall never see her 
again ; she will never play witli me any more ! 
she îs so cold and silent — ^it does not seem like 
Emflie that ia hère, but only her picture in the 
glass ! Fapa^ you do not rejoîce that she is gone, 
so how cân I P " 

" Yes, my chîld, I do rejoîce," replîed hîs father, 
endeayourîng to command a burst of feelîng ; " I 
do rejoîce, even whîle I weep, and I thank God for 
thîs mercy, added to ail Hîs others, that one of my 
chîldren îs delivered from thîs evU world, and în 
Hîs safe keepîng. If a wîsh of mîne could recall 
the spîrit of Emilie from îts happy home, I would 
not, could not, form that wîsh/' 

"And îs Emilie really so very happy P Is she 
gone to that beautîfiil and happy place whîch you 
and Mamma hâve told me of P And does she see 
Jésus P " added he, lowering hîs voîce with reve- 
rentîal awe. 

" Tes, my chîld. Would you then recall her 
from thence P Wîll you not rejoîce in her happî- 
ness P Let us kneel down now, Alban, and thank 
God for her, and pray to Hîm for ourselves." 

They knelt down, and many teax^ Wîîû.^'^. 
Hîs htber raised Alban and kissed Imn. *^\ ^sfrî^ 
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go, Papa, and tell Mamma. Ferliaps she does not 
know how very, very happy dearest Emilie îs. I 
think slie would not cry, if slie knew Emilie is so 
happy tliat she wonld not like to corne back again." 

"I begged yonr Mother to take a little rest, 
Alban. She much needs it, but you may go very 
gently into her room, and see if she îs asleep." 

Alban left the room. His father again knelt by 
the side of his departed child. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Emmeline was upon her knees — lier face concealed 
in her liancikercliief— wlien slie felt a gentle jfciand 
toucli lier, and a soft breatliîng by lier side made 
her start. It was her little boy : — " Mamma, 
dear Mamma" said he, " Why do you weep for 
Emilie? Sbe is so, so happy. Sbe is gone to 
tliat beautiful and happy borne, wbere you, dear 
Mamma, and we ail, hope to go. She would not 
retum here, if she could ; and Papa and I hâve 
been thanking God that He bas taken her away — 
and rejoicing over her happiness." 

Emmeline raised the child on her knee, and 
pressing him to her bosom, kissed him, while she 
was Tinable to restrain a fresh burst of grief. 

"Ah! Mamma, you loved Emilie so much, 
and wished her to be so happy; you would do 
anything for her, to please her, while she was ill, 
and in such pain ; and now when she ia so 
happjr, tbat she would not retxim even to ^wv^ 
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will you not be very glad P Her breathîng does 
not liiirt her now, and she is "quite safe. If she 
bad lived to be as old as I am^ perbaps sbe mîgbt 
sometimes bave grieved you, as I bave done ; but 
now sbe will never do so ; and I, too, dear 
Mamma, will try to be a better boy, tbat we may 
ail be together again, when God sball eall us away. 
And I will try and teacb Gabrielle to be good, 
and never encourage ber in anytbing naugbty. 
Dear Mamma, we will ail be so good, and you 
sball rejoice for dearest Emilie, wbo îs so bappy, 
and will never be naugbty, and for us too." 

Emmeline wiped away her tears, and again 
kissed her little son. She said with cîdnmess, "Yes, 
my Alban, I will and do rejoice for my sweet 
Emilie ; she would not, îndeed, wish to retum 
hither ; and I would not form a wish to recall bet, 
even if it could be so. May God bless you too, 
my child ! and ail my children, tbat if it should 
please TTim to call another hence, I may praise 
Him wbo hath done ail things well ; and rejoice 
also for the happy one, whom He bas taken away. 
Come, Alban, we also, will bless God for our 
Emilie, and pray for ourselves." 

* Ht * * * * * 

But Alban shed many t^at» over bis sister's 
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loss — liis constant play-mate — hîs dearest com- 
panion. And wlien she was taken away to lier 
long home, Ids little heart seemed ready to break. 
The first knowledge of so strange a thing as death, 
came upon him so suddenly, that at first he was 
more stimned by its strangeness, than by the 
feeling of a lively perception of his loss. But now 
he felt its reality, ail trace of his beloved sister 
was gone, aad bitter were his tears. 

The moumftd excitement of the day was past, 
and then, indeed, came the time for eamest appli- 
cation for strength not their own, in which to 
bear an affliction — ^though so bitter, sent, as they 
believed, in mercy to themselves and to their 
child — ^to draw them near to that beloved Saviour, 
with whom she already was — safe in the Paradise 
of God. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



It was the holy and blessed festival of Easter; 
and erery one rejoiced in the sacred eeaeon. It 
was a pleasant thing, to see ail the poor, in tlieir 
best attire, joyfiilly wending tlieir way to the 
village church. AU sympathising in one common 
joy, and ready to join, with heart and soul, in the 
exquisite Easter Anthem. 

Nor could those who had so lately been in deep 
affliction, but partake of the holy joy and thanks- 
giving of this time. A season of peculiar comfort 
to the moumer ; for " now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept/' And the very graves, too, omamented 
with flowers, seemed to speak of the Résurrection ; 
as though the dead addressed the Uving, through 
them, and said — " We do, indeed, now sleep be- 
neath the sod ; and as the flowers which last year 
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were strewed aroiind us, are witliered and perished, 
80 is onr dust retumed iinto tlie dust ; — ^but as now 
fresh flowers omament our graves, so sliall we 
rise again, to lîfe and glory, tlirougli Him wlio 
died, and was buried, and rose again for us." 

There was one little grave, on which tlie grass 
was not yet grown ; but the flowers, tbere, were 
most sweet and beautîful. Emmeline and her 
husband lingered at the spot — and while tears 
were in tbeir eyes, tbey tbanked God, tliat He 
liad blessed tbem, to be tbe parents of a child, who 
was in glory. 

After the evening service, they walked together 
up and down the garden, with their little boy, 
conversing on the wonderful subjects of the day. 
Alban gathered some early rose-buds, and lilies of 
the Valley, and presented them to his Mother. 
She looked sadly at them, and kissing him, said — 
" No, Alban ; I cannot wear flowers now ; — they 
may adom my Emilie's grave, but they are not 
for me." 

" Oh, Emmeline ! " said Mr. Trelawny, " refuse 
not, I pray you, to accept of what God has strewed 
around us, for our pleasure — ^and, may I not add, 
profit ? Will you thanklessly refuse to enjoy Hi s 
blessings, whîch are still with a "bountàSvÛL \Mas3àL 
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silowered around you, because He has seen good to 
recall one blessing to Himself? Take thèse 
flowers, and wear tliem also. Are they not an 
emblem of onr departed child ! 

* Fraise Him, that hère awhile 

Some fonns of beauty glow ; 
And praise Him for their short-lived smile, 

Lest swift to corne, than go. 
They corne as types of heavenly bliss— 

They i'ade away and die — 
Lest we should rest in them, and mias 

The good they typify/ 

" Might tliere not otherwise be danger, wben ail 
tbe eartb aroiind us îs briglit and beautiful — ^when 
tbe ' Unes ' hâve fallen to us * in pleasant places' — 
ah, is there not a danger, lest we should forget 
that we are but strangers and pîlgrims hère on 
earth ; — ^lest we should forget that heaven îs our 
home, whither we should be joumeying ; — ^lest thîs 
world be so pleasant to us, that we désire not the 
joys of heaven, more than thèse poor fleeting 
shadows." 

Emmeline took the flowers. " Forgive me," 
said she ; " and may God also forgive me, if I 
thanklessly refdsed to enjoy a pleasure, which la 
holy, since it is admiring the work of His hands." 

" Yes,*' said Mr. Trelawny, " and we may also 
ibajïk Him, that He has given ua a proof of His 
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love, în ihis stroke of His hand. When we see 
aroiind us parents, cliildreiiy Iiastening to that 
land — ^how can we say to our soûls, 'Soûl, take 
tliine ease ; eat, drink, and enjoy thyself ? ' Truly 
we know not winch may next be the one to reçoive 
a sununons. There is a blessing to us, indeed, in 
the loss of fiiends, and those whom we love ! it 
'loosens our ties to earth; it reminds us of the 
transitory nature of ail things hère. Even if our 
houses seem long unvisited by death, corne at 
length he wiU. Though we be surrounded with 
every blessing and every happiness, it is but of 
short duration, and the consciousness of its tran- 
sitory nature alone would be sufficient to mar ail 
DUT happiness, did we hope for naught beyond/' 

" This rending of the dearest ties on earth," 
said Emmeline — " while 

'It breaks one link which chaîna us hère, 
^ It adds another link above.' " 

" Yes, indeed," said Mr. Trelawny. " And one 
of the greatest joys of Heaven is, that its duration 
is etemal. The happier we are, the more we wish 
to remain in that state. When sorrow and sadness 
are upon us, we would change our state. We wish 
not to romain always in pain and grief; but the 
greater our happiness, the greater our aoxTWN \» 
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think that ît must soon départ In tihis world, 
perhaps, tlirongh the whole duratiaii of our 
lives, there bas never been a tûne when we oould 
say. ' Let ît remain ever Ûvas with ns.' The 
formation of man*s heart leads bim to look for- 
ward; — a relie of his lost nature. He is eyer 
pressing onwards, ever boping for something 
better ; but wbile tbe happiness of HeaTen îs per-' 
fect, no fear is tbere of a worse state. We know 
not if that joy inereases, but this we do know, 
that it is never-ending. Ob, Emmeline, to think 
that our dear ehild should baye entered on a fore- 
taste of those joys ! Is there not a blessing con- 
veyed to us in such a blessing upon a child P I 
often think of the honour which it is supposed to 
reflect upon a family, to baye a relation at the 
court of an earthly monarch. What then is our 
honour and privilège ? we baye a child at the 
court of our heavenly Father — ^the King of kings." 
"It îs indeed a glorious thought," said Em- 
meline ; " but still, affliction îs affliction ; and 
though the chastisement be sent in mercy, we 
know that *no chastisement for the présent is 
joyous, but grievous ;' and our Lord, far from re- 
buking Martha and Mary's sorrow for their 
brotber, wept witb tliem." 
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** Tes," replied Mr. Trelawny, " we may weep ; 
thé nature which God has given us, may relieve 
itseK by tears ; but we must take care that our 
grief extend not too far. Has not a holy Apostle 
bid us * rejoice in tbe Lord alway/ (and as îf to 
impress ît upon us — ^wbat in tribulation, even? 
Tes,) * and agaîn I say, rejoice.' Oh, were but 
our bearts indeed disengaged from tbis earth, were 
our conversation truly * in beaven,' bow * ligbt 
would appear tbese ' afflictions, wbicb are but for c 
moment.' Tbe early Cbristians moumed not over 
tbeir departed Mends, keeping in nmid tbe worda 
of St. Paul, for tbeir bearts were in Heaven ; tbey 
felt bow sbort tbeir time bere was, and tbey re- 
joiced wben one more was safely landed on tbat 
blessed sbore. So also tbey kept tbeir days of 
martyrdom, as a boly festival — ^tbeir birtbday into 
Heaven. And sbould not we also ' comfort one 
anotber,' witb tbese tbougbts ? In proportion as 
our bearts become more wbolly filled witb God's 
Spirit, as tbere is less, perbaps even unconscious, 
atriving against Hia Will, we sball increase in 
bappiness and peaee, even on eartb ; tbougb tbe 
dearest objects of our love be taken from us. 
Did not tbe Brabmîns believe tbat tbe sçîrits of 
tbe departed juat, were absorbed in tl[ie ^xxÀ^ oi 
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the Godhead P and thîs was their perfect happi- 
ness. Shall tlie heathen realize the blessmg of 
Divine Union more tlian tlie Christian — ^redeemed 
witli the precious Blood of Christ ? Even so, as onr 
hearts and minds are brought into conformity with 
the Will of God, shall we hâve peace on eaiih and 
the end everlasting life." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" Belmont Hall, March, 18—. 
** It îs long, very long, my dear Etnmelîne, since 
I hâve adâressed you. Oh ! how wearily hâve the 
days pafised over me, as îf they would never end ! 
I J sad and lonely ; my spirit finds no rest 
anywhere. I hâve to thank you for several kind 
letters — ^they say ail you can say — ^but oh ! what 
îs that? What do they speak to my wîdowed 
heart ? Thîs is ahnost the first tîme l hâve corne 
down staîrs ; and it is to a desolate and deserted 
home ! You will pardon my long silence, but l 
could not Write. At first the dreadfiil tidings 
entirely overwhehned me. I was not myself. I 
was distracted — ^l knew not what l said or did. 
Then came a long îllness — and oh ! what dreadful 
thoughts were mine. What agony of soûl l 
endured during that fearfiil period. I wonder 
not at the Qentoo wîdows bumîng tlieinaobîôft otsl 
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the pile wîth theîr liusbaiids. When thé liap- 
piness of life îs departed, wliat is this vain 
existence worth ? Oh ! tliat the same blow wliich 
wounded hîm, instead of thus rending my soul 
with anguish, could hâve pierced my heart also ! 
and not left me a soKtary, wretched being în this 
misérable world ! But why do I write thus ? 
Sorrow is man's allotted portion — and corne it 
soon or come it late — come some time it will. Is 
there not truth in those lines — 

* I knew 'twas a thorny w&j to tread 

For those who went before, 
But fondly hoped that flowers were spread 

Where I should travel o'er ; 
And now I find ail joy is fled, 

And there is naught but gloom 
TJntil I mingle with the dead, 

And sink into the tomb.' 

" Why should I expect to be exempted from the 
fate of ail human beings since the beginningP 
"What is it after which the whole world has been 
ever striving ? What is it that the philosophera 
sought in vain ? What is it that the bright dream 
of untried youth still anticipâtes, and of which 
âge as surely destroys the illusion, with disappoînt- 
ment, vexation, and sorrow ? They seek happiness ; 
vain delusion ! the mind of man is formed for a 
joy it can never attain ; and disgusted with the 
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world and with ourselves, we vaînly désire to fly 
fix>in everything, and can but impatîently await 
the heur, when we may be released from tliis weary 
changing scène of vanity. 

" But what do I write ! Oli Emmeline ! I know 
not what I say-my semés seem departing from 
me. No longer does wîld distraction take posses- 
sion of me ; I rove not from place to place, calling 
on ail around me to restore the beloved lost image ; 
but a deep, deep melancboly — a melancboly of 
despondency-has taJcen possession of me. I feel 
that it will never départ from me ; it is rooted in 
my beart like a beavy weigbt, which no power can 
move. I could sit for days without speaking. I 
loTe solitude^— the sight of a bimian being fills me 
with impatience — ^but oh ! what are my thoughts 
during thèse sad lonely hours ! At one time I was 
filled with violent passion ; I cried, * My husband ia 
not dead ! ' I called aloud to bîm to retum ; but 
now, silent and dejected, I weep over his loss. I 
disbelieved what they told me. Where was the 
certainty of his death ? We were parted before ; 
I saw him not ; — ^his beloved remains retumed not 
to me. There came not even his inanimate self, 
to assure me of its truth ; but then his silence l 
Wbjr âid be not œntradict the report ? Aiaa \ Vt 
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ÎB a sad reality — ^I f eel now that it is but a diead- 
ful certainty. You say, I shall haye pleasnre in 
my children — ^that I sliall liye for them ; and you 
rejoîce over the entrance of a fatherless babe into 
tlieworld. Yourejoice^butîtâlIsmewithangaislL 
I cannot bear the sîglit of my cliildreii. The yery 
tbouglit of my infant distracts me. Alaa, poor 
cbild ! he knows no father's loTe ; and 6k, for me 
to think that my husband has noyer seen my child ! 
He îs the yery image of his father ; but what is 
that to me ? It does but fill my heart with firesh 
grief eyerytimelseehim. Augustine, too, he 
sometimes comes, and putting his Uttle arms roimd 
my neck, kisses me, and says, ' Dear Mamma, Papa 
said I must comfort you till he retumed/ He 
used to do so eyery day after his dear father left, 
but now it oyerwhehns me — ^I cannot bear ît, and 
I send away the child with impatience, wheneyer 
I see him. 

" I haye had an interruption ; I am angry, eyen 
while I Write. Our old rector has been calling on 
me. I wished not to see him ; he insisted on it. 
I was cahn and tranquil. Why should I let 
another into my heart ? I expose myself not to 
tbe world ! I was reserveà. aiA co\4. Why does 
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he corne prying înto my grief, to déclare to ail thé 
neîghbourliood how 'poor Mrs. Belmont bears lier 
loss/ He endeavoured, by many reasonable argu- 
ments, to give me subjects for consolation ; told 
me deatb was tbe lot of the whole buman race, 
and had been ever sînce Adam ; tbat we must aU 
corne to ît, sooner or later ; and tbat beîng an 
inévitable event, we mnst not be surprised when it 
came upon us ; tbat tbe cbances of accidents in a 
man's life were greater tban a woman's, tberefore 
we sbould be prepared to antîcipate evil. Non- 
sense — absurdity ; better not corne at aU, tban tell 
me sucb stuff. But be bas discbarged bis con- 
science now, tberefore I bope I may be free from 
intruders. Write to me, Emmeline ; but wbat 
can you say ? Alas ! you, too, bave bad an afflic- 
tion in tbe loss of your Kttle daugbter. But you 
bave a htMband to comfort you. Ab, wbere sball 
I tum my restless, acbing beart for comfort ? I 
am weary, weary ; but tbere is no rest or comfort 
for me in tbis life. Adieu, witb best wisbes to 
your happy family — ^long may you remain so ! 
" Ever, my dearest Emmeline, 

"Tour wretcbed, but affectionate friend, 

" Gabrielle Belmont." 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



" Pencoed Rectory, Marcli, 18 — . 
" At length, my dear Gabrielle, do I receive a 
letter from you; but, oh, what a letter. Ok, 
Gabrielle ! I do indeed sympathîze most truly and 
deeply witli you. Thînk not that mine is a heaxt 
unused to weep with those wbo weep. Sorrows I 
bave bad, wbicb if not so deep in tbeir wounds, 
bave, at least, made me sensibly alive to the 
afflictions of otbers. Your letter does indeed 
bespeak a widowed beart ; and deeply do I feel for 
you, my afflicted friend. But is tbere-no bope, no 
consolation, for tbose wbo are in trouble ? WKo 
bas said, He wiU be to tbe widow in tbe place of a 
busband? Wbo bas blessed tbe state of tbose 
tbat moum ? Wbo bas bid to corne unto Him ail 
tbat labour and are beavy laden, and He will re- 
jfresh tbem P Ab, QrabrieUft, is it not to tbe poor 
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in spirît — ^to the mourner — ^to the broken-liearted 
— that the promises of the Gospel are most 
especially made ? Where are the consolations ad- 
dressed to those who are ' rich, and increased with 
goods, and hâve need of nothing ? ' Shall we not 
tum, then, to Him in affliction, who alone can con- 
sole us ? Shall we say, then, there is no hope for 
those, to whom such spécial promises are made ? 
Shall we say there is no consolation for those, 
whom God Himsetf says he will comfort ? or 
shall we despise His merçy, and refuse the riches 
of His grâce ? In the day of our trouble shaU 
we not seek the Lord ? Shall we not cry xmto 
God, with our voice ? and will not He give ear 
!into us ? Oh, then, tum unto your merciful 
3aviour, who is standing ready to bind up the 
wounds of the broken in heart ; caU upon Him 
while he is near;' for in times of affliction is.He 
aot especiaUy near to us ? Let us not neglect the 
jalls of His love and mercy, when He would draw 
18 doser to HimseK ! He has already borne our 
sorrows and our sins in His own body, and where 
is the love that can compare with His ! You say 
this world has naught now to offer to you. If 
this world has nothing, what has not the world 
beyond ? * Blessed be the God and YatYieT oi o>ai 
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Lord Jésus Christ, whîcli according to Hîs abtui- 
dant mercy, hatli begotten iis again unto a Kvely 
hope, by the résurrection of Jésus Christ from the 
dead, to an inberitance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and tbat fadeth not away, reserved in Heayen 
for you/ Oh, what rich mercy is in the promise 
of this inheritance ! shall not the hope of this 
support us through ail trials and affictions in this 
lifeP How much superior is it to the very 
greatest earthly good! an inheritance incorruptible 
— ^undefiled— that fadeth not away. What is there 
on earth that is subject to none of thèse ? By theîr 
yery fading do they prove their faithfulness ; not 
to suffer us to rest upon them — ^to force us up to 
God their Creator; with whom there is an in- 
heritance laid up, in danger of none of thèse. If 
you, dear GabrieUe, hâve thoughtyouhad joyhere 
on earth, incorruptible and xmdefiled — ^yet you hâve 
found how fading it is to you. Will you not, then, 
think of an unfading inheritance — ^not hère — not 
on earth — ^far différent from that — ^in Heaven — 
reserved — ^and reserved fcyr m ! At the thought of 
this unspeakable goodness of Gx)d, shall not our 
earthly trials pass away from before us, like a 
moming mist obscuring the light of the sun ! and 
when your heart is fixed, ateadfastly looking on 
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this bright inheritance, will you not find even the 
£adiiig tliings of this earth itself, more worthy, 
more joyousP Dearest Gabrielle, sliall we not 
closely examine onr hearts, lest we be found mur- 
murîng against GodP He sends the inévitable 
blow. It ÎB for us to prove whether it be a 
blessrngy or the contrary, to us, by onr manner of 
receiving it. If we will make it ablessing, it is a 
blessing to ns, and a proof of onr Father's love. Jî 
we rebel against His hand — ^if we îndnlge thoughts 
of anger or impatience — shall we not fear, lest His 
wrath be kindled at us, and that He either will 
whoUy forsake ns, and give ns up to our.own felse 
ways, or foUow the stroke first sent in love and 
mercy by another sent in displeasure and anger ? 

" Is it for man to choose what he will receive at 
the hands of Grod ? and if He takes one blessing 
fi*om us, shall we déclare we will hâve no mercy 
from Him, and thanklessly forget ^ that He daily 
loadeth us with benefits?' Shall thèse be im- 
acknowledged ? Shall He remain xmpraised by us 
— ^uUthanked for His constant care and mercies ? 
Did he again stretch forth His hand, and take 
from you anything more, would you not then feel 
a greater loss ? for which, should you not now re- 
tum thanks^ as a preserved blessing ? 
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*^ Is ît not a mercy tliat you are spared to your 
cliildreii? that they are spared to you P Forgiye 
me, Gabrielle, if I seem severe or hard upon you; 
but the tone of your letter makes me shudder. 
Some months hâve passed over you, since the dread- 
M shoGk came upon you, and are you still unable 
to submît yourself to tbe hand of your Heayenly 
Father, who gave His own Son to die for you in 
token of His love ? Oh, speak not of tbe misérable 
women who are driven on to the funeral pile with 
theîr husbands ! Where is their hope P Whatis 
their knowledge P Shall we, who hâve been 
blessed with the privilèges of the Gospel, feel 
Uke the heathen ? Shall we not rather look to 
Christ, who in aU our afflictions bas been afflicted, 
and that not for Himself, but /or ws / He meekly 
bowed beneath His cross. He gave ^ His back to 
the smiters,' and * ffis cheek to them that plucked 
oflF the hair.' * When He suflfered, He threatened 
not ' — ^and not for Himself, but for us, His sinfui 
children, were ail thèse sufferings borne ! 

" But I will pursue this no longer ; and only en- 
treat your forgiveness for what I hâve said. 
If it would be any comfort to you, if you 
think of parting with your little Augustine, 
and can trust him to our care^ my husband and 
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I shall be most happy to gîve him every attention 
and regard which we could bestow upon a child of 
our own. 

"Pray, my dear Gkibrîelle, let me hear from 
you yery soon, and I pray God that you may hâve 
consolation £rom that unfailing source, where there 
is more than enough for the deepest sorrows of ail 
mankind. 

'^ My husband unités with me in truest sym- 
pathy and best good wishes for yourself and dear 
children, and belieye we ever, 
My dear Gabrielle, 

Most affectionately yours, 
^'Emmeline Trblawny." 






D 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



'^ I FEAR Mrs. Belmont has entirely giyen me ap 
as a correspondent/' said Emmeline, one moming 
at breafcËast. "I hâve not heard, fipom lier for 
considerably more tlian a year, and I hâve written 
several times. I do not like to wrîte again, lest it 
shonld be unpleasant to her ; it îs many months 
now sînce my last letter." 

" I think it is best not to write again at présent, 
my dear/' said Mr. Trelawny. 

" I fear lest I hâve spoken too plainly to her," 
said EmmeHne. "I may hâve said something 
that has grieved or wounded her, without knowing 
it. Suppose I was just to write a few lines, and 
say how sorry I am if that is the case ? and tell 
her how much I want to hear from her, if but a 
very few lines, to know how she is. She may hâve 
had more sorrow, and be in too deep affliction to 
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>p^te. Shall I not, my love, just write a short 
letter ?" 

" Do 80, îf you think ît best, my love,'* replîed 
Mr. Trelawny. " I do not think your letters can 
hâve vexed her, though they may hâve dîstnrbed 
her. But if you think it best to write again, you 
had certainly better do so. I do not fear but you 
wiU say what is right/' 

There was some whispering and smiling between 
Alban and little Gabrielle, who were very anxious 
to remove their Mamma^s plate on the breakfast 
table ; and at last, on taking it up, Enuneline 
found a letter from Mrs. Behnont beneath it. The 
children laughed and clapped their hands, and 
Emmeline was no little pleased with the discovery . 
This was a favourite surprise with the children, 
for their Manuna to find a letter under her plate. 

They were generaUy on the breakfast-table 
when they came down, and the children offcen 
slily slipped them beneath it, unobserved. 

The letter drew tears from Emmeline's eyes. 
" Poor Gabrielle !" said she, " I am glad I hâve 
received this, before I write. I will do so to-day ; 
but how it grieves me to see still the tone of her 
letter !" 

Mr. Trelawny requested to hear the letter, \i â^a 
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had no objection to reading it ; and breakfast 
being over, Emmeline sent away tbe children, and 
then read it aloud. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" Belmont Park. 
"I KNOW not, my dear Emmelîne, how long it 
is since I Lave wrîtten to you, and fear you will 
hâve thought hardly of my negKgence, but any 
exertion seems too great for me, and I put off 
eyerything tliat is not absolutely necessary to be 
done. Accept my thanks for more than one very 
kind and well-meant letter. The subjects to which 
you allude may hâve comfort and joy for you, but 
I * * * my sorrow is too deep for con- 
solation — ^my affliction is beyond the reach of hope 
and comfort. 

" Hâve you not a beloved Mend, companion, and 
guide^ to whom you can unload your aching 
bosom? and upon whose shoulder you can rest 
your weary head and weep, if you are in sorrow P 
but whom hâve I ? Ah, Emmeline l ît \& ^ Voi^ 
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never to be made up ! and I feel that tny heart is 
weighed down beyond thé power of risîng. I 
never expect to be cbeerfiil or bappy again. 
Where is tbe joyous flow of spirits I once had ? 
You woidd not know your silent, melancholy 
Mend! But I will not distress you with my 
troubles. The heart knows its own bittemess. 
Let me tbank you, my dear Emmeline, for a very 
kind proposai you made, I am asbamed to say I 
know not bow long sînce, to take charge of my 
Augustîne, if it would be any relief to me. I 
thank you and your husband forthe proposai very 
much, but I cannot bring my mind to part with 
him; and when he becomes too old for his go- 
vemess, I intend to hâve a tutor for him. He 
causes me some anxiety, for he displays unpleasing 
quaKties. He is often suUen and revengefal. Ah, 
how unlike his father. But my Frederick is an 
angel ! he is the sweetest and loveliest child that 
ever breathed, and every look, every action exactly 
like his father. I could gaze at him for ever, and 
ahnost fancy his father's spirit had entered into 
him. He is my only solace and comfoft. He 
loves me devotedly, and his lively, joyous dispo- 
sition sometimes diverts my melancholy. But 
there ia an excitabîlity, a c\m.ç,kiie«»a about him. 
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which caufies me great anxiety. Hîs mind seems 
too active for his constitution. His eye has an 
nnnatural briglitness; and there is a flush upon his 
cheek whicli distresses me. I often look at him, 
till an agony of tears arises — at thé thought that 
I may soon lose this, my dearest remaining 
treasure — ^that he too may be tom from me, who, I 
sometimes think, might in some degree, heal the 
cruel woimd of a former bereavement. This 
thought destroys ail- my pleasure in him, and fills 
me with distraction and grief. How can I endure 
a firesh rending of those ties, which, if they were 
only created to be tom asunder, oh, why were 
they made so strong ? why made thus to cling to 
a departing shadow ! and the further it retreats, 
still more anxiously to pant after, and désire its 
stay? 

"Augustine has no soid for music, but my 
Frederick will listen, as though entranced, for 
hours while I play those sweet moumfiil airs, 
which ever most delighted my dear husband. He 
feels the music so deeply, that I often see tears in 
his eyes, while wholly absorbed in listening. It 
brings the tears to my eyes too — so unnatural an 
excitement for such a chUd ! But I must draw to 
a conclusion^ though, with this dear c^ïLÔl iot tk^ 
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thème, I could write for ever. Oh ! couldyou but 
see him ! he is a perfect pîcture ! Pray, my dear 
Emmeline, if you forgive me, write to me very 
soon and tell me ail about your happy family, I 
long to hear of you, though my ungrateful silence 
would seem to déclare the contrary . How strange 
it is to see the différence of disposition in the same 
family. You no doubt hâve found it so. My 
Frederick has the sweetest, gentlest disposition 
that ever was bom. I wish bis brother was like 
him. He is affectionate, and very dear to me, but 
he often gives me pain. I must soon hâve a tutor 
for him. I could not bear to part with him, for 
he is a link between me and my departed husband ; 
he has seen his father, and, oh, blessed privilège, 
his father has seen him. 

"With best regards and good wishes to you and 
ail yours, 

" Ever, my dear Emmeline, 

" Your truly attached friend, 

"Gabrielle Belmont." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



"PooR Gabrîelle," cried Emmeline, when she 
liad finislied the letter, "how she torments her- 
«self witli anxious fears, and destroys her own 
happiness by restless and imresigned desires ! I 
be^ to beabnost in despair about her. I fear 
she will never leam to ' look to God' and 'be light- 
ened/ Oh, that she could cast her care upon Him, 
whose gracions assurance is, that He careth for us." 
" TJntil we can leam to trust in God," said Mr. 
Trelawny, " we cannot enjoy peace on earth, unless 
ît is the unmovedness of indifférence or insuscep- 
tibility. But what is our happiness, when we can 
feel and are sure, that if we put our trust in Him, 
He will never leave us, nor forsake us. That 
there is One above us, infinitely wise, and infinitely 
merciftil and gracions, Who foresees the end &otûl 
the hegimung; and Who, if we gWe ouia^LNe^ xxç 
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to His guidance, will ovemile and order ail tliîngs 
for us, 80 that they shall ail work together for our 
good ; and enable ns to feel also how infinité is His 
love, even when He smites ns with sorrow. Your 
poor friend bas not this confidence and consolation. 
She seems to me to think but too little of anything 
but the 'departing sbadows,' to whicb sbe so 
firmly clings." 

" I fear, alas ! sbe bas not been improved either 
by ber marriage, or by her affliction," said 
Emmeline. " I would not breatbe an uncbaritable 
tbought, but I fear, alas ! tbat she does not tbink 
of much beyond tbis world. Wben in early youth 
we passed some time together with my dear father. 
"We then tbought her thoughtless, but well inten- 
tioned. Yet we trusted she had principles, which 
when caUed into action, woidd steadily bear her 
through life aright, and made great allowances for 
her youth and the wild buoyancy of her spirits, 
by which she was too often carried away. When 
I heard of a man like Colonel Macfergus paying 
his addresses to her, though I was rather sur- 
prised at his choice, how eamestly did I désire he 
should be her future partner for life. He seemed 
a man of steady, firmly-fixed, and correct prin- 
ciplea ; who would hâve geïv% ^^^ ^ ^oimg 
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wîfe, and led her, almost unconsciously, to look 
more to her motives and actions, and to think 
more seriously of better things. But she charac- 
teristîcally refiised him, in a manner which would 
liave hurt the feelings of any one, inclined to find 
fault with her. I hâve often thought the prayers 
which she told me he said he shoidd always offer 
up for her, may at some fiiture, though perhaps 
distant, time be answered, and cannot give up the 
hope of seeing Gabrielle one day very différent to 
what she now is/' 

" Her marriage with Captain Bebnont, I think, 
followed this refiisal very soon," said Mr. Trelawny. 

" Yes. The Mends on both sides desired the 
match. Captain Behnont, though a most amiable 
and pleasing man, highly gifted by nature, with 
great talent, and also highly cultivated tastes, was 
not, I think, the person for Gabrielle; and her hap- 
piness after her marriage seemed so wholly to fiU 
her heart, as to leave no room or désire for that 
far, far higher happiness, which will not, like ail 
merely earthly joys, perish and vanish away ; but 
which, while it gives la^ting and firm hope, when 
disappointment and sorrow comes, — even enhances 
the joy we hâve hère, by raising its nature, and 
teachin^ us not to fear the evil day." 
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« Could you persuade your Mend ic yi^t m 
hère?" said Mr. Trelawny. "Change of scène 
might be bénéficiai to her, in many ways. And I 
pity that her poor son Augustine should be left, 
perhaps, ahnost as it were to chance, in the cor- 
recting of dispositions, which axe so early taking 
a strong course ; and in aiter years, may cause 
him more than a little trouble and sorrow. 
Perhaps she might be persuaded to leave him wiih 
us ; and we might, at any rate, be able in some 
degree to soothe her sad heart, and lead her to 
look above for the consolations her Savîour is so 
ready to bestow/' 

Emmeline was delighted with her husband's 
proposai, and wrote a very pressing invitation to 
Gabrielle, which she thought it would be ahnost 
impossible for her to décline. She thus continued: 
" I am much interested also in your account of 
your little Frederick ; but, my dear Gabrielle, why 
do you allow yourself to be tormented with 
anxieties and fears, which may be entirely ground- 
less ? Why not enjoy your child, while it pleases 
God to spare him to you, even if, in the course of 
time, He shoidd require him of you ? Is he not a 
beautiûil blessing, which God gave you to console 
jrou, when you lost your "hw^DasA^ 1^ ^qwl had 
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never had him, wonld he not hâve been a gîft less 
from God ? Then why not be thankftd to Him, 
while lie is lent to you, and rejoice in the precious 
gift, while you possess it ? 

"Think not that I am dictatingto you, my dear 
Gabrielle ; but pray accept what I say, as it is 
meant, firom the heart of the Mend who so deeply 
feels for you, and loves you. Surely you will not 
refiise to enjoy a flower, because it fades so soon ? 
I belîeve we are intended to be as happy on this 
earth, as we possibly can. We are intended to 
find enjoyment in every thing, provided we ' set 
the Lord always before us/ And what a con- 
solation is it to think, ^ That He is at our right 
hand,' and ever orders our ways for us ! God has 
bid us put our whole trust in Him, and shall we 
refiise ? Oh, what a blessing and privilège do we 
cast away, if we do so ! Should not our very help- 
lessness make us feel the mercy of God, in thus 
commanding us to seek assistance, higher than 
any our own nature canaffordP I trust that as re- 
gards y our little Frederick, there is no reaôon why 
he may not be spared, to be a great comfort to 
you; and the entire change, if you brought him 
hère, might be of service to him. My own family 
are out of jrour knowledge, thougbi M\>«iSL «sA 
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• 

Qubrîelle you haye heard of, and àbo I think 
little Austin. I hâve one dear Utile gîrl younger 
— ^Edith, and a lovely baby, who was only baptized 
last week. Ail are very precious to us ; and a 
brîght happy gronp. How distressed ahonld I be^ 
while watcbing tbeîr merry games^ and guiding 
their opening minds, to think of being caUed on 
to part wîth any of them ;, but J know tbat the 
ftiture îs in tbe hands of One feur wiser than myself» 
and désire to rest in confidence on Him» leasing 
the morrow in His hands. Mr. Trelawny unîtes 
with me in every good wish, and beUeve me, 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

" Emmeune Trblawny." 
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CHAPTEE XXÎL 



It waa some tîme before any ^nswer was receîved 
to this letter, and when it came, it contained 
a disappointment. **I oannot," said Gabrielle, 
** bear the idea of leaving a place, even for a 
short tîme, which is comiected with the last hours 
I spent with my dear husband, and where ail 
reminds me of him. I never hâve left it, and 
never wish to do so. It is, perhaps, a fancifiil 
reason, but I love to remain without leaving it, 
even for a day, in the place where he lived !" 

The rest of the letter, much in the same tone 
as the preceding ones, was not calcnlalM to 
soften the feeling of regret which both Mr. and 
Mrs. Trelawny felt at the refusai, and some time 
elapsed before Emmeline again wrote. She 
fancied her friend had ceased to care for her 
letters; and giief at seeing her remam «^3i\. \bl 
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the same state of mind, while ît prevented her 
from entîrely dropping the correspondence, gave 
her great concem; especially as nothing she 
coTild say appeared to hâve any effect in cheering 
her Mend. She felt she could only commend 
her in prayer to the mercy of her Heavenly 
Father, who, she trusted, woidd one day lead 
her to find consolation in Him, and bind up her 
wounds with the bahn of His love. 

By degrees her letters, however, became shorter 
and more seldom ; and Qtibrielle, perceiving it, 
fancied Emmeline also had lost her interest; 
while an uncomfortable feeling, which always came 
over her when she received a letter from Emme- 
line, caused her not to be very sorry at their 
less fréquent appearance. Two letters from Mrs. 
Trelawny, at the space of half-a-year each, had 
remained unanswered, and as Emmeline did not 
Write again, Gabrielle, by degrees, forgot her 
debt, and the correspondence appeared to hâve 
entirely ended. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 



But the merry group to whicli Emmeline once 
alluded in a letter to GabrieUe, was ère long to be 
sadly diminislied. In a mémorandum, at this time, 
she thns wrote : — 

"About .three months ago Alban took the 
scarlet fever. Ali tbe children took it from him. 
My baby — ^my precious baby — ^was taken off first 
by ît. My darling Austin and Kttle Edith are 
gone too. Tliey are safe — ^but we bave lost tbem. 
Oh, how silent are their voices ! How empty is 
their place ! But they hâve entered on a far 
better inheritance— their hearts and voices are 
tuned to far better things. Oh God, thy will be 
done ! Our other dear children are well ; and we 
thank God, that He has stiU spared us any. May 
they grow up in His faith and fear ! How often 
hâve I felt as if thankfiil, in cases net my oN'm^^V'erL 
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I heard of an infant's death ; — secure of its safety 
and bliss ; — and shall I not now praise God, who 
bas blessed us to be the parents of so many 
precious, inunortal sonls, aiready entered upon 
His etemal joy ; — and trust, even amid my tears, 
that He will comfort the desolate mother's beart. 



* Thy graeious word 

Was as a pledge of bénédiction, stor'd 

For Christian mothers, while they moan 

Their treasured hopes» just born, baptized, and gone. 

Oh ! joy for Rachel'B broken heart ! 

She and her babes shall meet no more to part ; 

So dear to Christ her pious haste 

To trust them in His arms, for eyer safe embrac'd. 

She dares not grudge to leaye them there, 

Where to behold them was her heart's first prayer ; 

She dares not grieve — ^but she must weep, 

As her pale» placid martyr sinks to sleep ; 

Teaohing so well and silently 

How, at the Shepherd's call, the lamb should die : 

How happier far than life, the end 

Of soûls, that, infant-like, beneath their burdenbend. 



t M 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was a bright simny moming towards the end 
of Auguste wheii the heated atmosphère having 
been the day before cleared bv a thimder storm, 
everythingLumeda fresh Jd brilliant appear- 
ance ; and the elasticity of the air had an invigor- 
ating influence, after the depressing sensations of 
the previous intensely hot weather. 

Frederick Behnont was reclining carelessly with 
a book in his hand beneath a drooping ash, when 
he saw his brother Augustine advancing towards 
him, though unconscious of his présence, at a slow 
and measured pace, reading with a deeçly eugt^^^^^ 
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air. He rose from hîs position, and instantly 
running to his brother, exclaimed eagerly — 

" Oh, Augufltîne, I am so glad you are corne ! 
I was beginning to tliink those tiresome problems 
would never be done, and I bave been qnite 
impatient for you. Pray now put away your 
book, and listen to me. I want to tell you ail 
about this deligbtful Kobinson Crusoe, and bis 
Island; and then do, dear Augustîne, pray 
consent ;— I want you to beg and entreat dear 
Mamma to allow us to conyert the Island into an 
Island Uke that of Kobinson Crusoe." 

"The Island!'' said Augustine, starting, "Oh, 
no, she will never do that, you must not ask her." 

"I must ask her !" cried Frederick, with some 
impetuosity ; " I cannot live, imless I may make it 
into Crusoe's Island ! And I am sure Mamma 
wlU let us do so. You know she never refiises m 
anything; anything, at least, that she knows I 
hâve set my heart upon,*' added he, somewhat 
confidently, laying a slight stress on the word, I. 

Augustine looked thoughtfol. 

" Frederick,'' said he, " you would not wish to 
give Mamma pain. The Island, to her, is a sacred 
place ; do not mention it." 
J'rederick was sileat— \ïv3A. \3ûùa»i\a£ad. His 
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brother, who being several years older, had 
graver and longer studies to pursue than himself, 
passed on^ again tuming his attention to his book ; 
while Frederick, restless and half-displeased, no 
longer fo\md pleasnre in the story which a 
moment before had wholly engrossed his attention : 
and throwing it carelessly on the grass, he sami- 
tered towards the lake, where he fomid a small 
boat fastened by a chain to the bank. Unloosing 
it, he was in a moment seated, with the light oars 
rapidly adyancing over the water. 

A short time brought him to the opposite shore 
of the Island, and another moment saw hinn lightly 
ascend the steep side, where there seemed at one 
time to hâve been rugged steps,— but of which 
there were now scarcely any traces remaining, the 
soil having been continually washed down with 
the rains ; and not being protected or attended to, 
the bank had almost resnmed its natural state. 

The aspect of the Island bore more the appear- 
ance of désolation and désertion, than a state of 
nature which had never been brought under the 
hand of man. There was a luxuriant wildness 
about it, and yet a feeling of melancholy stole even 
into the breast of the joyous-hearted Frederick, as 
he stood ibère œntemplatmg its neglected \>^u\)'^ . 
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Some flowers there were, but theîr colours were 
pale £rom their shady position, and tlie trees had 
grown so fast, and so untended, that the whole 
Island was a little forest ; while the long grass, left 
to grow till it decayed of itself^ greatly impeded 
hifl progress through it. 

"I will give directions, this grass shall be 
mown," said he ; " and thèse trees, why are not 
they eut down ? Among so many fine ones, 
thèse might well be spared, and do but spoil the 
rest," he continued, as he beheld some beeches, 
which had been blasted by the lightning, and 
whose desolate aspect, and tangled branches half 
tom from the stem, presented a strange contrast 
to the rich foKage ail aroimd. 

Amid thèse trees was situated a little hermitage, 
but the same storm had partly unroofed it, aad 
being now exposed to the weather, the whole 
would soon fall to decay, — ^though stîll. in that 
condition in which slight repairs would restore ail 
to its former state. 

" This hermitage," said Frederick, to himself, 
" might serve instead of the cavem ; and I would 
put stakes ail round for the palisade, and add 
fresh rooms, as Robinson Crusoe did." 

Full of his contmaixGe», îx^àsrifik forgot aU 
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the words of his brother and hîs own resolution 
at the moment, not to mention the subject to his 
mother ; and havîng now sufficiently prosecuted 
his researches to Batiafy himself of its entire 
applicability for his pnrpose, he was again speedily 
in the boat, and soon reached the other shore. 

Thence proceeding along a wood path, he soon 
arrived at a closely-mown lawn, which sloped from 
the drawing-room window. It was open to the 
ground, and in a moment he sawhis mother wa« 
there. 

She was there, indeed — but he noticed not 
whether her mind was présent to give heed to his 
desires. Wholly absorbed in the pursuit of his 
own plans, he observed not that her embroidery 
frame lay neglected near her ; that some new 
books were on the table, but their pages were 
unopened, and their leayes uncut ; and that while 
some music lay beside her, and she was seated at 
her harp, no sounds proceeded from its heart- 
thrilling strings, but her head rested against it, 
while her fingers seemed to hâve forgotten their 
office ; nor did her quick and often-startled ears 
catch the soimd of her favourite child's footsteps 
as he entered. 

" Momma, Mamma l" he cried ; and dcie T^\afâÔL 
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her head at his joyous voice, but he saw not that 
she wafi weeping. «Mamma, Mamma! may I 
hâve the Island to make into Eobinson Crusoe's 
Island P And may I hâve the grass mown and 
made neat and pretty, and train the flowers againP 
And the trees, too, want cutting down. They 
hâve been struck by the Kghtning yesterday. AU 
is désolation !** 

"The Island !" exclaimed Mrs. Behnont, " no, 
not the Island ! play somewhere else, my child." 
And an expression of indescribable anguish passed 
over her countenance. 

"But Mamma," persisted Frederick, stîll 
unheeding and uneonscious of the pain he was 
inflicting, " ail is désolation, and I want to bring 
it into order." 

"Is ail désolation?" said his mother, but 
scarcely as though addressing her child ; " I love 
its désolation then. So let it remain. And are 
those trees blasted ? There, then, let them stand. 
I shaU love to see them blasted. Why hâve they 
remained so long flourishing, when he was gone î 
There was a storm — ^yes, it was that very day ; 
but it passed them over imheeded — ^and, as on this 
day, so many years ago, I beheld ail once more in 
ît8 freshened beauty . "WVty ^eï% tj^ey not blasted 
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theiiy as a pre-figure of my so-soon blasted happi- 
ness ? But ail îs now désolation, you say ; so let 
ît be. Yes, aU îs désolation — ^aU ! " 

And she pressed her hand on lier throbbing 
forebead, wbile an expression of anguisb tbat 
passed across her cotmtenance, and tbe strange, 
deep melancboly of her tone — ever melancholy, 
indeedy but now a tone ahnost of despair — struck 
a pang through the heart of Frederick ; and in- 
stantly forgetting his own wishes, he perceived 
that his mother was unusually depressed ; and his 
tender heart reproached him, for having thought- 
lessly, in pursuit of his own plans, recaUed per- 
haps a thousand associations, with which at that 
moment she was wholly unable to contend. 

He remembered the caution of his brother, and 
grieved at his selfish désire affcer his own pleasure ; 
he threw his arms aroimd his mother^s neck, and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed : — " Ah, Mamma ! 
I hâve grieved you ! Forgive me ! I hâve been 
selfish and thoughtless ! " 

His mother pressed him to her, and while she 
kissed him, her own tears feU on his forehead, but 
she did not speak. 

Before Frederick's entrance, she had beeuL 
recaUing to rnind, and dwelling upon t\ie îii^V 
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few weeks of her happy married life ; and eacli 
recollection, as ît arose before her view, caused 
her fresh bîttemess aad aaguisli. 

A facility for rememberîng dates, wliicli she 
most unhappily exercised, enabled her day by day 
to recall the events of ber past life ; and thus 
from year to year did sbe dwell with almost 
aggravated affîction — ^now become a babit — ^upon 
ail tbat bad once been joyons, and upon tbat one 
sad eyent, whicb bad bligbted ber bappinees. 
The mnembrance of thk one grief only ca^ed 
additional pain in ail brigbt recollections. It 
tbrew a dark cloud over ber life, wbicb sbe de- 
sired to remain tbere ; and sbe yet more deepened 
its gloom, by never striving against it, or allow- 
ing berself to feel pleasure in any subséquent 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Mrs. Belmont's saijness had îndeed cast a moum- 

fiil gloom over the youth of her children — a 

gloom wldch Augustine, subject to deeper feelings 

than his brother, was rarely able to overcome. 

Having been chilled in his infancy from exj)res8- 

îng the sympatby of his deep, wami affection, 

"bis dépression was only felt the more, from being 

oncealed in his own bosom. 

But though the open manifestation of his 

elings was so seldom, that by some he might 

ve been esteemed cold-hearted, none who reajly 

ew him could for an instant entertain such a 

picion. Kis tender attentions to his mother 

•e such as the thoughtfidness of few but a 

ghter would hâve suggested, and his watchfiil 

ety to avoid giving her pain, was the ruling 

îiple of his life. 
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Augustine had known and loved his father. 
His image, and his parting injunctions to take 
care of his mother tiU his retum, were stOl 
présent in his heart, and none were aware of the 
émotions in his infant breast, cansed by the death 
of that parent. 

His affection was now centred in his mother, 
though she knew not the soûl of her son. 

Kepressed in his first infantine expressions of 
sympathy, when his mother, impatientl y recoiling 
beneath the bittemess of the stroke, had often 
dismissed him with an appearance of irritation, 
Augustine had leamed to feel in silence and alone ; 
while such was the depth of his affection, that he 
even rejoiced to see his brother preferred to him- 
self, because he felt he was more capable of giving 
pleasure to his mother. But while this feeling 
jnade him withdraw more into solitude, it did not 
make him the less careful and watchfiil over ihe 
fiilfilment of her slightest wishes, and the pré- 
vention, as far as was in his power, of anything 
that should grieve or distress her. 

There were, indeed, points in his character 
which required a skilful, guiding hand to correct 
and subdue ; but his mother had cast away a 
blessing, in throwing his confidence from her. 
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Frederick, Kght-hearted and volatile, seemed 
to rise with a buoyant joyousness above every- 
thing. He had had no particidar sorrow during 
his short Kfe, except the melancholy of his 
mother, — and to this he had always been accus- 
tomed, 80 that it seemed natural to him, and he 
was as yet too young to realize her feelings, or 
dwell on her unhsippîness. He eould not feel 
the loss of the parent he had never known ; and 
there was such a repulsion to grief in his dis- 
position, that while his tender feelings were 
qnickly excited, their sadness passed as rapidiy 
away, and he was as happy and as merry as before. 

There was a chann in his indestructible joyous- 
ness, the influence of which was felt by his 
mother ; and though she would never hâve re- 
strained herself, to préserve this happy spirit in 
her boy-H3eeing it remained there without any 
effort from herself— she was pleased to witness it ; 
iinconsciously, indeed, to her own mind as to the 
reason. 

This, however, was one chief cause why she 
80 much preferred him to his brother ; though 
his strong resemblance to his father, both in 
person and natural disposition, was another reason 
for her doating affection towards him. 
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This day, on which Frederick had so moppoî** 
tunely introduced his desires respecting the Islande 
was the anniversary of that bright day succeed^ 
ing the thunderstomiy on the evening she had 
yîsited the Island wîth her husband^ and fixed 
the site for her hermitage. Her mind, at the 
moment of Frederick's entrance^ was passing 
oyer the conversation they had then had together, 
and dwelling on the realization of what her 
hnsband had then thought her foolish fears and 
anticipations. ''They are realized/' eihe exclaimied 
to herself: "the stormhas passed over mylife» 
and destroyed ail its joys ; but the trees still 
âourish that were planted at his birth^ and the 
hermitage remains as he made it !'^ 

At this moment Frederick had entered, and 
her already over-wrought feelings could bear no 
more. For a while she wept with passionate 
émotion, as she held Frederick to her bosom, and 
the boy's tears flowed also for awhile. They 
flowed, because he was grieved with himself be- 
cause he had grieved his mother; but hia eyes 
wandered towards the window, and his tears 
ceased to flow. 

A little rabbit just then came from the under- 
TTood in the thicket, aiA e^io^a^ tha lawn with 
startled rapidity. 
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" There is a rabbît, Mamma ! " said the restless 
child; and hastily disengaging himaelf from his 
motlier's embrace, he rushed from the room to 
follow the fearful little créature. 

His mother looked afker him for a moment, as 
he disappeared among the trees, and even in her 
heart she did not chîdehim; but she again leaned 
her head against her harp, and wept over the 
thoughts of his £Either. 
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CHAPTER III. 



And Frederick, who would hâve wept over the 
poor little rabbit bad he foimd it dead in his path, 
and carefiilly buried ît, in a burying groirnd he had 
for ail dead birds he might chance to find — ^who 
would hâve loved and gently tended it, had it 
been a tame one under his care — ^now, forgetfiil of 
ail but his own amusement in the chase, ran eagerly 
and impetuously after it, as it rushed towards its 
desired security. 

The poor little animal, half Mghtened out of its 
sensés, was still before him, sometimes out of 
sight, now again unfortunately giving its reckless 
pursuer another glimpse. 

But coming upon an open meadow or common, 

which was bounded by wood on three sides, and on 

the other by the water, the little créature fled 

acrœa the open space, aii<3L\&«i.Nm% him far behind, 
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was soon safe omid tlie tangled fîirze and brush- 
wood. Even then he dîd not give up the pursuit, 
but seizing a stick from the hedge, he begaa 
beating the bushes, to see where it had secreted 
îtself. 

As he was thus engaged, he suddenly heard an 
exclamation, "Fly, fly for your life ! there's a 
buU in the field !" 

And lookijig round, he beheld an immense bull, 
whîch had just corne up from the river, and was 
rushing headlong towards him. Terror instantly 
taking possession of his mind, in the utmost fear 
he flew to the hedge, which having cleared, and 
believing himself in safety, he again looked round 
to see who had wamed him of his danger. It was 
then that he perceived his brother Augustine, — 
who had just emerged from the opposite side of the 
wood, when Frederick was in the greatest péril, — 
and who, rushing across the field, had diverted the 
fary of the incensed animal to himself, by throwing 
his cap and book successively at him. For a 
moment Frederick trusted his brother would still 
escape. But no, the distance he had come was toc 
fax from a place of security. The bull was in frdl 
pursuit, and though Augustine ran with aU his 
might, there was but little space betweeïv ^«bib.^ 
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and it was évident the bull gained upon him. 
Frederick shrieked aloud for assistance^ and 
covered his eyes with his hands ; — ashamed of his 
weakness, he withdrew them. He looked for his 
brother ; at first he was nowhere to be seen, — and 
then he beheld him on the ground, the bull stand- 
ing over him, ready the next moment to trample 
upon him. At this instant a wood-cutter, whose 
vain efforts to reach and sav e him had been hitherto 
imperceived, came up with a huge club in his hand, 
and striking the bull a violent blow on the nose, 
rescued the youth from his almost desperate 
situation. The bull, stimned and terrified, started 
back a few paces, and lifdng the almost senseless 
boy in his arms, the wood-cutter carried him with 
rapid steps to a place of safety, before the animal 
was sufficiently recovered to résume his pursidt. 

Frederick was in a state of greater excitement 
than his brother, and seemed to require, almost 
more than he did, the water, which was speedily 
procured from the stream. Augustine, though he 
had been tossed once by the bull, declared himself 
unhurt. Frederiok was overwhelmed with joy ; 
and Augustine, most grateful to his deliverer, was 
about to express himself in terms of imusual 
warmth and earnestness towards him, while he put 
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into liis handall the money he had about him. The 
"wood-cutter, however, not aware of what had pre- 
vioudy occurredy said, in an admonitory tone (after 
gratefoUy expressing his acknowledgment of bis 
gîft), " I hope, Master Augustine, this will cure 
you of yoiir hair-brained mad trîcks ; at least, if 
you do not care for yourself, but will enrage a bull, 
which everyone knows is very wild, for your diver- 
sion, yoa might haye some compassion on your poor 
mother, and for her sake not risk yourself in such 
danger, when she has taken on so affcer the death 
of the master.'' Stung to the quick at the 
reproaches implied in thèse words, so contrary to 
the true state of the case, and always impatient of 
reproof, — too proud to explain the truth, and 
scoming to vindicate himself at the expense of his 
brother, — ^Augustine tumed from him in disdainfiil 
silence, and hastily leading Frederick, away, re- 
tumed homeward with feelings of haughty anger 
and défiance. 

Frederick, who had taken ail that had been 
said, as addressed to him also, was grieved and 
angry with himself for his inconsiderate rashness ; 
and the danger to which he had exposed his 
brother, and his deliverer. His imagination 
qvàcldy prœented the fearful sceneB>liaâL \\> \feT- 
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minated otherwise ; his mother's anguish, hîs own' 
despair, hîs brother's life sacrificed to his foUy : — 
he was too much engrossed in his own thoughts to 
say one word in vindication of that brother, whose 
only thought in that fearftd moment had been, 
'* Let me perish rather than him ! it will be a less 
affiction to my mother !" 

Little in the habit of relating what occurred m 
their rambles/the moming's adventure was not 
alluded to again ; and if the boys looked pale, it was 
attributed to the beat of the weather and the 
lengthened studies, which Augustine often pro- 
longed through his hours of récréation. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



It was two or three months afterwarcU, when 
an early winter was about commencing with 
Hniisual severity, that the boys were told one 
mormng, in the présence of their Tutor, of an un- 
fortunate accident which had jnst occnrred to the 
poor man to whom both were so much indebted. 
He had fallen from a ladder, and broken his leg ; 
and it was feared it would be many months before 
he was able to do anything again. 

Frederick expressed much pity for the unhappy 
Hian and his family, but the involuntary excla- 
maticHi of Augustine was, « I am very glad to hear 
it!'' 

Shocked at such an expression of crueltyin his 
pupil, whom he knew siiflB.ciently not to consider 
hard-hearted, his Tutor inquired what could be 
his meanin^.^ ^ 
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" Sir," repKed Augustine, somewliat doggedly, 
" the man lias insulted and belied me." 

" My dear boy," said his Tutor, who being hiiii* 
self a most amiable man, bad often noticed with sur- 
prise and grief, a sullen and revengeful spirit, in 
bis young cbarge, " you snrely cannot mean what 
you say. You snrely cannot rejoice at tbe mîsfor- 
tunes of otbers, wbatever may bave been iheir 
conduct towards yourself . Consider, my dear boy, 
tbe misfortunes in wbicb tbis unbappy accident 
will plnnge tbis poor family. Tbey were before 
only just able to live by tbe bard-eamed labo\ir of 
tbis unfortunate man ; wbere sball tbey now look 
for maintenance in tbe absence of bis wages, and 
to support bim on a bed of sickness ? Augustine, 
your beart cannot be so bard as to rejoice at tbi3 
picture of misery." 

Augustine remained in suUen silence, but 
Frederick, wbose warm beart was already excited 
witb compassion and sympatby, exclaimed with 
animation, " Tbey sball not be in want ! I will 
spare my pocket money to support tbem ! I bave 
more tban I want ! WiU not you, Augustine, do 
tbe same ? " 

Augustine made no reply, and bis Tutor 
ùnaghnng thai be waR stïll e-kensbiiL^ tbe fancied 
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remembranoe of bis injuries, again addressed him : 
«My dear Augustine, it grieves me to see in you 
this spirit of revenge. Is it not more noble to for- 
give than to lesent an injury ? Shonld you not 
pity the nnfortanate P There is nothing noble in 
giving way to the passion of revenge. Never do 
we feel so little inclined to sympathize with and 
admire Acbilles, as wben we behold bis barbarous 
and nngeneroiis treatment of the body of his noble 
riyaL In that moment, how traly do we feel that 
the Tanqnished was greater, far greater, than the 
vanqidsher. Believe me, my dear boy, ît is more 
noble to forgive than to resent an injury. Your 
£Eiyourite Spartans would hâve thought it base to 
rejoice oyer, or take advantage of, the misfortunes 
evea of an enemy. Itemember the example, too, 
of the noble Aristides, who, when unjustly 
banished by his ungrateAil country, prayed Athens 
might never see the day in which her need should 
make her regret his banishment. How magnani- 
moos also was his conduct towards Themistocles. 
For a rival and a foe, and that foe at one time an 
ungenerous one, he would forego his own just 
praise and merit. TSot was CamiUus behind, in 
noble love-to his city, and forgetfdlness of its in- 
gratitude and basenesB towards him, wlieu m 11À&- 
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fortune. Indeed, I cannot eniunerate ail the noble 
examples of this fine spirit, which are to be met 
with in both ancient and modem liistory. If you 
say thèse were public wrongs, and not to be judged 
by the same rules — ^they were personal likewise — 
and wbat is a public wrong, indeed, but the mul- 
tiplication of that which is personal ? and for the 
forgiveness of private wrongs, there are not 
wanting many striking instances in history, The 
story your brother read but yesterday is an exam- 
pie of this. Frederick, can you remind your 
brother of the circumstances ? " 

" The story was of an old man," said Frederick^ 
" who having divided his property equaUy among 
his three sons, declared there was still left a dia- 
mond of great value, which he would give to the one 
who, by some great act of generosity or nobleness^ 
proved himself most worthy of possessing it. 

" Three months were allotted for their period of 
travelling ; at the end of which time they aU met 
theix father again, and each recounted his story. 

" * My Father,' said the eldest, * during my 
joumey a stranger found himself so situated as to 
be obliged to trust his whole fortune to me. He 
had no security of any sort. I restored it to him 
without having purVomsÀ ^ ^^t\Jdâxv^* 
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•* * My son,' replied his Fatlier, * what you did 
'W^as only an act of Justice. There is nothing in 
giving his own to its owner.' 

" * My Father/ said the second, * in my travels 
I was by a hke ; and a little chUd who was wan- 
tonly playing beside it fell in, and would hâve 
been drowned had not I rescued him.' 

" * My son,' replied the Father, * this was only 
an act of Hnmanity/ 

" Then the youngest came forward and said, * My 
Father, while I was absent I was walking on the 
top of a précipice, and I saw my deadly enemy 
asleep on the edge ; — ^the slightest motion — ^had he 
but tumed round — ^he would hâve fallen to rise no 
more. I awoke him — and wamed him of his 
danger.' 

" ' Oh, my son,' exclaimed his Father, * unto 
thee does this jewel belong ! and may it ever re- 
mind thee of having conquered Revenge, and 
saved thy enemy ! ' " 

" My dear boy," said his Tutor, smiling, when 
Frederick had finished the story, and addressing 
Augustine, "May you also be worthy of the 
Jewel ! " 

Augustine made no reply. For a short time ail 
Frederzdr'5 libéral allowance of pocket tùûuc^ 
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went to the reUef of the poor family. But fickie 
and inconstant; fhe supply soon ceaeed. Augastine 
contributed largely to their maintenance througli- 
out the winter, and until the man's leg was en- 
tirely restored. Neither Frederick nor his Tutor 
knew that he did so ; and the latter was not aware 
of his feeling anything for them. Augastine was 
grieyed for the wife and £ainily of the poor mon. 
But to feel he had been indebted to him, only 
made his rancorous émotions the more violent and 
galling ; and though he fed and clothed both him 
and his family, in his heart he still hated the poor 
woodcutter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Yeabs passed away, and the boys approached the 
verge of manhoiod. 

Augustine had been two or tbree years at 
Collège, when he was joined by bis younger 
brotber. Himself reserved and unsociable, he bad 
never entered înto society ; bad formed no friend- 
ebips ; and made but few acquaintances. His days 
bad been passed in study and Uteratnre ; «and bis 
taste, unguided by more solid judgment, bad led 
bim to autbors of a misantbropic and infidel, 
tbougb insidions, bearing, wbicb bad soured and 
spoiled a mind formed for better tbings. 

In bis boyisb days, tbe works of great beatben 
autbors bad been bis bigbest pleasure, and excited 
bis constant interest. He bad not now lost bis 
relisb for tbem ; but wbile tbey bad in many te- 
spects elevated and ennobled bis mind, — y e\»\kJKsfa!k% 
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been pursued wîthout any corrective eîtlier in 
doctrine or spirit,— without any higher aim to 
tum their excellencies to profit, and eschew their 
evil, — ^he had habitually imbibed their sentiments ; 
and was almost unconscions of rigbt principles, 
and motives formed on a true Cbristian basis. 

He bad also corne imder tbe influence of a 
class of foreign authors, who increased tbe morbid 
tempérament of bis mind; — and destroying bis 
présent bappiness by tbe içifusion of tbeir erro- 
neons and evil views and sentiments, gave bim 
no bope of a botter bereaffcer ; — even sbaMng bis 
belief in a future state of existence at aU, — and tbe 
wbole foundation of revealed, and almost of wbat 
is called natural, religion. 

Beyond attendance on tbe Cburcb services on 
Sunday, wbere tbe Rector was little calculated to 
convey instruction from tbe pulpit, and still less 
so out of it, tbere bad been little to call tbe 
minds of tbe brotbers, during tbeir cbildbood and 
youtb, to tbe existence of anytbing beyond tbe 
présent ; or tbe claims upon tbem of any duty but 
obédience and love to tbeir motber. Tbis was so 
natural to tbem, it required no enforcing ; and tbeir 
dutiful attention to their Tutor had given bim no 
cause to complain ot t\ifô\t môiçJVfeTka^ «sA tl^^^U- 
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^nce. This also had fallen in with their natural 
dispositions of mind. But though a man perfectly 
trustworthy, and of higli worldly principle and 
honour, their Tutor was not one to form and guide 
the principles and character of youth. Provided 
their studios were duly attended to, he little 
regarded what occupied their thoughts, or engaged 
their attention at other times. Himself ignorant 
of the highest knowledge, — and blind in the admi- 
ration only of those ancient writers and people, who 
perhaps used the light they had, more eamestly 
than many of a later period, to whom more has 
been given, — ^he was whoUy unqualified, on such 
subjectSy to impart anything to his pupils. 

Uninstructed in the most important, in the one 
great object of life, and left to themselves at its 
most critical period, perhaps they were more to be 
pitied than blamed^ if their minds, unenlightened 
by truth, became still more misled by error. 
Prederick, indeed, who was of a less inquiring 
character, and who was transiently engaged by 
whatever came before him, without deeply pur- 
suing anything, or searching out either truth or 
falsehood, was more in a passive state ; in the 
absence of reality, rather than the présence of 
fSalsehood; more négative in truth tliajipo^\\ivN^\sv 
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what was untrue. But Augustine, eager in siftmg 
to the bottom, and going from the first on a wrmig 
foimdatîon, had by degrees built bimself up in 
a System of error. He cast aside tnith, withont 
finding a new foundation to rest upon ; and in the 
maze, wliere be bad lost bimself, produced only 
misery and unsatisfied restlessness to his own 
mind — even by tbe System be bad so eagerly 
pursued and foUowed ont. 

Since Augustine bad been at Collège, tbe 
brotbers bad, of course, been mucb separated. 
Tbey now looked forward witb pleasnre to a 
renewal of doser interconrse witb eacb otber tban 
of late years tbey bad been able to enjoy, wben 
Frederick also bad become a member of tbe 
University. Perbaps it was an advantage to 
Frederick, tbese few years of comparative sépara- 
tion from bis brotber. Tbougb, indeed, sucb was 
tbe reserve of bis nature, tbat Augustine bad but 
little mental intercourse even witb bim. Mrs. 
Belmont bad entirely witbdrawn &om society 
after tbe deatb of ber busband; and ber sons, 
brougbt up from tbe first entirely witbout it, bad 
not been conscious of its want. At tbe same time 
tbey bad been deprived of wbat migbt bave been 
a great blessing to them, by ousiaociating witb 
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suitable companions, and having an interchange 
of youtlifiil ideas and sentiments, and seeing 
différent modes of action and belief . 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Mrs. Belmont, though grieved to part with tliem, 
did not fear to trust lier sons in situations of less 
seclusion than tliat in which they had hitherto 
passed their Kves. In sending them to Collège, 
which had been strongly urged by their Tutor, 
slie determined to sacrifice everything for tbeîr 
welfare, and not to persist in selfish motives so as 
to interfère witb their future advantage. 

Naturally of a lively and sociable disposition, 
Frederick was not inclined to pursue entirely the 
solitary habits into which his brother had fallen. 
It was not long before he began to find interest 
in tl^e Society of a young man of a retired mode 
of living, who was intending to take holy orders ; 
and with whom, though their rooms were adjoin- 
ing, and they had sat next each other in chapel 
for three 3'^ears, Augustine had hitherto only been 
upon bowing tenns. 
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A sliglit înterchange of casual civilities between 
Frederick and himself sooii; however, formed an 
acquaintance, which gave mutual pleasure and 
interest to both parties. They invited each other 
to tlieir rooms; and Augustine also found in his 
Company a degree of reKef from his own burden- 
some mental solitude, thougb unconscioiisly so to 
himself. And wbfle he seldom took any part in 
tbe conversation, it amused and diverted his 
mind from weary thoughts, to hear the Uvely 
discussions of the young student and his brother, 
which frequently fumished him with new subjects 
for after considération. 

Having but Kttle society himself, and never 
either going to parties or giving them in his rooms, 
this fiiendly sociability was a source of great 
pleasure to Alban Trelawny ; and their evenings 
were frequently passed together. 

His object at Collège was simply that of study- 
îng; and, upon extremely limited means, of prepar- 
ing himself for the high and sacred office he was 
hereafter to undertake. 

But while his pleasing manners and cheerful 
mind rendered him an agreeable companion, there 
was^ something about him, even though the con- 
Yersation were but on common toç\ca,-^^Si m- 
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fluence — a feeling — ^whicli the brotliers could not 
explain to themselves, and to wliich neîther alluded, 
though both experienced ît ; which, while it seemed 
to încrease their respect, and show a wortliiness of 
receiving confidence, often made them uncamforta- 
ble in his company ; and thougH there was nothing 
in any way assuming about him, made them feel 
as if there was no real sympatby between them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Alban Trelawny's sentiments were drawn forth 
more fiilly than they had ever been before, as they 
were coming out of the chapel together one day, 
when Frederick exclaimed, 

" What a bore it is, attending cbapel so often ! 
do you not feel it so ?" addressing himseK to 
Alban. 

" It is a privilège," replied he, "which perhaps, 
like many other blessings, we estimate less than 
we should feel its loss, were we deprived of it." 

"I do not think I should feel it any loss," 
replied Frederick; "besides, it is so dull going 
hère— even worse than the parish church we hâve 
been accustomed to. You never see a lady from 
month's end to month's end hère, and can hâve 
no idea of the fashions stirring. There, at least, 
there were some pretty faces ; and laete '\\. t^aS^ 
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makes me almost laugh to look around and see the 
varieties of ugliness ! And twice a-year, at least, 
there was qnite an interest excited in the new 
bonnets, in which every fair one made an appear- 
ance. I used to look forward to the time as quite 
a revival ; but hère it îs for ever — seen once, seen 
always." 

"We should be saved from that subject of 
annoyance," said Alban, smiling, " dîd we keep 
in TïiJTid the admonition of good old George 
Herbert : — 

< In time of service seal up both thîne eyes, 
And send them to thy heart ; that spying sîn, 

They may weep out the stains by them did rise : 
Those doorsbeing shut, ail by the ear cornes in : 

Who marks in church-time others* symmetry, 
Makes ail their beauty his deformity.' 
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" But there is such a monotony in the service," 
said Frederick ; " I am sick of hearing the same 
thing over and over again." 

" In proportion as we enter into the spirit of 
the service ourselves,'' said Alban, "we lose the 
feeHng of its sameness. And, indeed, is not our 
whole life but such a daily répétition ? Do not our 
bodies daily require food and rest ? And hâve we 
not daily the same temptations against which to 
struggle ; the same \]ile^€»m^^ t^ \m.^lore ; the 
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same, and additional, mercies for which daily 
to retum thanks ?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Frederick, hastily ; "life 
is a wearisome round of nothings. I feel truly 
that I am sometimes wearied of life itseK !" 
And so am I," said Augustine, shortly. 
And yet we wish to live," said Alban. 
Yes," added Augustine, " as nature is said to 
abhor a vacuum, so vitaKty shrinks from the idea 
of ceasing to be." 

"Were sucli our position," said Alban, "we 
migbt shrink equally from life and from death. 
Life would be, indeed, a weary round of petty 
nothings, — ^which our own minds teach us are far 
below our aspirations ; and death would terminate 
in nothing, — which our own feelings, were they 
alone our guide, teach us cannot be. We feel 
that we cannot cease to exist. But such is very far 
from being the case ; for as a child complains of the 
wearisomeness of his daily recurring tasks, and feels 
not the benefit they are to be to him in his future 
years, so is our présent life but the préparation for 
that which is to come. And viewed in this light, 
even the daily routine of conmion duties, considered 
as part of one whole, assumes an importance not 
iiitTmsicaUjr its own, and teaches ns to \ie^^T^ qS. 
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slighting or neglecting even common opportuni^-^ 
ties, — ^lest hereafter we should find thèse to liav^^ 
been the very trial given to prove us, — ^which, iin- 
conscious of their value, we had carelessiy rqected 
and despised. As a deep-thinkiiig poet, of more 
modem date than our old Herbert, bas expressed 
it, did we rigbtly consider thèse : — 

* The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furniflh ail we ought to ask ; 
Boom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.' 



ff i> 



At this moment, Albau' being caUed away by 
a message from a friend, the brothers were kft 
to pursue theîr way in silence and alone. Alban 
having given no cause for disputation in what 
he said, his manner being as if beyond contro- 
versy, had even with Augustine disarmed argu- 
ment, though he was wholly immoved by his 
words. But Frederick pursued his way with 
unusual thoughtftdness, and both felt surprised 
at their own feelings, when they found themaelves 
retumed to their rooms and their studios. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" I HAVE been thinking very much of what you 
were saying yesterday," said Frederick, when he 
next met Alban. '' But I do not see what îs the 
use of troubliiig one's self about such things wLîle 
we are young. I hâve been so misérable and 
iincomfortable ever since — and really I think it îs 
time enoagh to make one's self wretched, when 
one îs old." 

"Tîme enoagh, indeed," said Alban, smiling. 
^*But to me it seems as if we ought not to be 
:iniserable, either in youth or in old âge." 

" Oh, one must become misérable sometime, I 
suppose/' said Frederick ; " so I think it is best to 
"be happy while we can." 

" I think we ought ail to be happy, and at ail 
times," replied Alban. " Perhaps we may not 
entirelj agrée in our ideas, as to w\iat çiOtvaXSvfco^^ 
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happiness ; but certaînly I cannot see why any, 
much less ail, must sometime become misérable." 

"Oh, it must be so," replied Frederick, "as 
people grow older. I am not nearly so bappy riow, 
as I was when a cbild ; — ^then, I think I waa quite 
happy ; — and I am sure Augustine is not. And 
my mother is perfectly wretched, — ^but then she 
bas always been so." 

Alban looked thoughtful and inquiring, but did 
not like to proffer a question, it migbt not be 
agreeable to bis companion to answer. 

Frederick, bowever, after a moment's pause, 
continued, — " I believe my motber was once as gay 
and happy as anyone ; but since my father's death, 
whom I never knew, she bas been perfectly mis- 
érable. I scarcely remember ever to hâve seen her 
smile ; — or if she does, it is a smile, sadder than 
the tears of others. That is one reason why people 
must be wretched, as they grow up ; for I suppose, 
sometime, ail must lose those they love — ^and I 
cannot think of anything more dreadful ; so that 
it is no wonder my mother is always misérable." 

Alban sighed. — " It is indeed a great affliction, 
to lose those we love. But when we can hope, 
with well - grounded confidence, that they are 
happy — and know t\ie*ïXi \û \i^ Té^^èa&^feosaL every 
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sprrow and care of this world — and when we liave 
before us, the joyfiil anticipation of being our- 
selyes re-imited to them, never to know the pang» 
of séparation again— are not thèse mitigations of 
onr afiSiction, which may, by God's grâce, enable us 
to support it, without being perfectly wretched or 
misérable?" 

"Ah," said Frederick, sadly, "nothingcan con- 
sole my mother. When I was a child, I know 
not how I could be so thoughtless, as not to per- 
çoive her grief ; — ^but now it almost kills me." 

" Poor woman ! " said Alban, with much feeling, 
" How I wish she could reçoive consolation ! The 
death of a husband, or wife, must indeed be a sad 
loss, — ^more deep, than that even of a parent — 
though that is great ;" — «and his voice faltered, 
while momentary tears started into his eyes. " Tet I 
know of a lady, who has lost both her husband and 
many children — ^and deeply has she felt it ; — ^and she 
though *sorrowing,' is *yet alway rejoicing/" 

" Indeed ! " said Frederick,* with roused atten- 
tion; "how very strange!" — for he was not 
Bufficiently famiHar with the Bible, to make him 
recognise Âlban's last words as a quotation &oni 
its pages. " How can it be ? Did she love her 
husband ? Did ahe love her childxeii? " 
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" Most deeply, most tenderly did she love ihem. 
Her whole life was devoted to them, and the cares 
devolving upon her, as the wîfe of a clergymaii. 
Her whole soid, as regarded this world, was 
wrapped up in them." 

" Then how could she survive theîr loss P Much 
more, how can she rejoice when they are gone ?" 

'^Because God had still the first place in her 
heart ; and her love to Him was greater than her 
love to them. He required £rom her her dearest 
eaïthly trea^ures, and she faithftdly resigned them 
to Him, Who had lent them for a little while. 
Becauseher 'affections' were set *on things above,* 
and where they now are, her affections had already 
preceded them. Because her 'treasnre' was already 
'in heaven,' and 'there' her 'heart was also/" 

" If such be her case,'' said Frederick, thought- 
fully, " she is only to be pitied, becaiwe her life is 
prolonged at ail. But I do not think my mother 
wishes to die, though she bitterly laments over 
her lost happiness. Can that lady rejoice in life, 
when she has no longer any love or pleasure in it ; 
and when aU her hopes and affections are wiih 
those who are gone P Surely this can only make 
her yet more misérable. Life has for her no 
attractions, and deatli is dîi â^ia casi Afôàie." 
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"She does look forward to death wîth great 
hope, belieTÛig that, tkroiigh her Savîour's love, it 
wiU indeed be to lier great 'gain ;' but she stiU 
remembers and feels tbat ' to lîye is Cbrist/ and 
she patiently awaits His good time, knowing that 
Hifl time alone is right. She now continues 
'patient in tribulation, rejoicing in hope/ '' 

"How I fthould like to loiow her," exclaimed 
Frederick, with energy. "Oh if I could leam 
ttowt her any means by which to comfort my dear 
mother, what a blessing would it be ! Are you 
acquainted with her P" 

"She is my mother," said Alban, speaking 
with émotion. 

Frederick was silent and thoughtfiil. 

" If you wish it, I shall be most happy to intro- 
duce you to her," continued Alban, after a 
moment's pause. "She résides a little out of 
town, and will, I am sure, hâve great pleasure in 
seeing you." 

" Will she P" said Frederick, rather sadly. 
" But she is so good. Ah, she can never like to 
see us ; we shall only grieve her." 

" You do not know my mother, or you could not 
think so. Oh how far would such be from her 
thoughts and feelings J At présent she is suSerâL^ 
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from a slight indisposition, but in the course of a 
few days I hope she will be quite well, and will 
then, I am sure, hâve much pleasure in receiving 
you/' 

Frederick repeated most of the conversation to 
his brother, who, though pleased in some degree, 
did not feel quite the same interest as himself. 
He rather feared one so good must be wearisome. 
But Frederick's mind was absorbed in the thonght 
of consoling his mother ; and Augustine, though 
he sadly felt as if he could never be a comfort to 
her, rejoiced in the idea that Frederick might 
possibly be even more so than hitherto. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Alban dîd not requîre to be reminded of hi» 
promise. His evenings were continually spent 
with hîs mother ; and one bright summer even- 
ing, about a week after his conversation with 
Frederick, he proposed, if agreeable to them, a 
walk to lier cottage. 

The air was delightful, and the scent of the 
newly-cut grass, the season being unusually early, 
perûimed the gentle breeze, which had risen 
towards evening, and made their walk most re- 
freshing. 

After a pleasant walk of about two miles, they 
came in sight of a pretty cottage, partly em- 
bosomed in trees, which Alban pointed ont, as his 
mother's résidence. 

A very few moments more brought them to the 
rustic gâte, which opened into a small plantation, 
and bjr a neat gravel walk led to tke entTaTvce. 
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The latticed Windows were ail open, and over 
each clustered early roses, now în the perfection of 
their bloom. Alban looked into the small but 
beautiftdly neat drawing-room, where conld be 
seen the finger of female taste, in its inexpensive 
but élégant décorations. BeautifoUy coloured 
drawings from nature, to which Alban pointed with 
filial pridcexclaiming, "Thosearemymother's;" 
needlework, of superior workmanship ; while small 
jars of flowers, arranged with exquisite tafite, or- 
namented the tables iind mantle-piece. Nor did 
the quick eye of Augustine faU to observé éditions 
of many favourite authors, prettily arranged in a 
light chifibnniere of laurel wood; neatly placed, 
indeed, but not as though it was unlawAil to dis- 
turb them. 

Ail this was noticed in the first momentary 
glance which they took of the room, as Alban, not 
finding his mother there, said, "I suppose they 
are in' the garden ; '' and leading his companions 
through the small hall, by a glass door, they en- 
tered a pretty flower garden, laid out with great 
taste, in beds of varions shapes eut in the closely 
shaven green. 

The trees and shrubs which shaded a grass ter- 
race walk round two aides oî ^JaaXsKws^^xçi^eated 
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the whole firom being exposed to view ; and it was 
a moment or more, before coming to the end of 
thîs walk, Mrs. Trelawny and her companionwere 
seen pacing up and down in the shade. On ob- 
serving Alban and his Yisitors, they instantly came 
forward to welcome them. 

Frederick's attention was wbolly engrossed by 
Mrs. Trelawny. He beheld before him one, in 
wbom the fireshness of middle life had rather de- 
veloped than spoiled the beauty of youth ; while 
her kind and gentle manners, the heavenly ex- 
pression of her countenancoy and the sweet smile 
with which she greeted them, entirely destroyed 
in his mind every sentiment of fear with which he 
had anticipated the introduction ; and made him 

feel almost to love her already, as much as he at 
once felt he mnst admire and respect her. 

But as Alban introduced his friends to his 
mother, and while she was speaking to them, the 
observant eye of Augustine saw him tum to the 
youth&l companion, who had been walking with 
her ; but whom, in her pleasure at first meeting the 
sons of her Mend, and the eager inquiries she 
made respecting her, Mrs. Trelawny had forgotten 
to introduce. 

She had received them with the waïm.-\i<ÊW\fc^ 
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frankness of on old Mend delighted to see the sons 
of one whom, slie had never ceased to remember 
with affection ; and a Mendly feeling seemied ifli' 
mediately establislied between them. 

Their first meeting over, Alban led liis aster 
forward, and perceiving that his mother and Fre^ 
derick were already standing a little apart, en- 
gaged in speaking of Mrs. Belmont, lie sUghily 
introduced the bashfiil girl to Augustine, as Mb 
sister. 

" Your sister ! " said Augustine, with more sur- 
prise than he often testified. " You never told hb 
you had a sister ! " 

But feeling the almost miconscious gaze of 
admiration with which he could not help regard- 
ing her on first beholding her youthful beauty, 
to which her modesty and the innocent sweetness 
of her expression added such an indescribable 
charm — feeling this admiration was distressing 
to her — he instantly withdrew his eyes, and 
with an air of indifférence tiimed to her brother, 
whom he engaged in conversation, without ad- 
dressing his remarks at ail to her. 

The whole party re-uniting, Mrs. Trelawny said, 
"My daughter," to Frederick, and no fiirther 
notice was taken of her -, vhiLe she, happy in 
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havîng her hand within that of her brother, and 
neither desirmg attention, nor conscious of deserv- 
ing admiration, quietly enjoyed listening to the 
observations of the rest of the party. 

In a short time Mrs. Trelawny observed, 
"GabrieUe, my love, is it not tea-time?'' She 
promptly withdrew to the house, and Augustine, 
though nnknown to himself, felt her absence a 
blank, and relapsed into his usual silence. 

At the tea-table she acquitted herself with 
modest self-possession — ^without embarrassment — 
forgetting herself, but remembering the duties of 
the tea-maker towards ail. 

Such was Gabrielle Trelawny at nineteen. The 
•wild turbulent little Gabrielle, with whose dispo- 
sition her mother had foreseen a world of trouble ; 
whom the grave Alban had rather abetted than 
restrained in a thousand mischievous and childish 
pranks ; but by the exercise of great caution and 
judgment, and the Divine blessing on her mother's 
labours, the exubérant shoots of her tnily affec- 
tionate and tender-hearted disposition had been 
carefully pruned and trained; and her mother 
trusted the good seed had taken such deep root in 
the rich soil of her heart, that it would never be 
destroyed or overrun by the tares of tlie enecx^j , 
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a 
• 

Always forgetfiil of herself, Gabrielle liad now 
leamed to think of others ; and in her watchfiil 
attention to her mother, her affection as a sister, 
and the self-disciplined regularity ^th wMch she 
performed ail the duties — so foreign to her natnral 
disposition — ^Mrs. Trelawny fonnd in her ail the 
comfort and happiness she had once hoped to pos* 
sess in her darling, but early lost, Emilie ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



Aftbb tea, Alban requested to hâve some musîo» 
Gabrielle played with exquisite feeling and taste, 
combined with great exécution. But her piano 
was not one to give pleasure in its tones, either to 
the performer or listener. Having been Mrs. Tre- 
lawny's ever since she was married, though at that 
time a good one, it had lost ail depth and softnesa 
of tone. 

Singing, therefore, superseded instrumental per- 
formance ; and supported by her brother's ténor 
Yoice, she sang some duets with much sweetness 
and expression. 

Conversation on gênerai subjects suoceeded, ia 
which ail united ; for the brilliancy of Gabrielle's 
eye, as it sparkled when anything pleasedher, and 
its intelligent attention to ail that was said, could 
not permit the idea she took no part in it, even 
though her yoioe was silent. 
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Both the brothers were quite charmed wlth 
Mrs. Trelawny's gentle manners and cultivated 
mind, enriched by extensive readmg and mature 
reflection. They were delighted to find she still 
kept up her taste for literary pursuits, and did not 
cqndemn, as worthless, those intelleetual resources 
which gave them the greatest pleasure. The gen- 
tleness, but yet décision of thought, with which 
she expressed her sentiments, the true appréciation 
she felt for the beauties of many of Augustine's 
favourite authors, while at the same time she dwdt 
upon their pecuKar faults and deficiencies, as re- 
quiring caution in their perusal, quite won upon 
his heart; and he felt abnost inclined in many 
things to yield an opinion to one, who, with such 
heartfelt truth and sweetness, could entertain an 
opposite view. 

The evening passed away most pleasantly and 
rapidly. Neither of the brothers once thought of 
the time ; until Mrs. Trelawny said, observing it 
was near the hour of Alban's departure, — "We 
always hâve the servants in to prayers, before my 
son leaves us, when he is hère/' 

^ Augustine begged they would not alter their 
ufiual arrangements; and something of the holy 
inûuence of the sacred %eTN\e.fe ^^^ûa^ to "çervade 
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the heartB of both, as they felt the sincerity and 
dévotion, wîth wliich it was conducted and entered 
into, by those présent. 

Immediately afterwaxds, Alban took bis leave. 
Augustine and Frederick expressed the pleasnre 
their visit had givea them; and both were gratified 
by Mrs- Trelawny's kind invitation to renew it. 

Ail were rather silent, as they retnmed home- 
ward; and many thoughts passed through the 
minds of Augustine and his brother, as they 
retraeed their steps ; — ^while Alban, seeing them 
not inclined for conversation, made no effort to 
support it. But he mentally breathed an eamest 
prayer, that, seeing they had been brought up 
with so much indifférence, he and his family might 
never forget their Christian calling, so as to lower 
and bring disgrâce on their high profession, in 
their eyes ; — ^but might, by their faithful eamest- 
ness, through influence and example, be a means of 
leading them, likewise, to the truth. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



From this time^ few days passed over without 
some intercourse with the inmates of the oottage. 
Alban seldom omitted a day, durîng some part of 
which he did not contrive to see his mother and 
sister ; and Augustine and Frederick were his 
fréquent companions. 

Sometimes they went about the time when Mrs. 
Trelawny and her daughter took their walk, when 
they generally accompanied them. At others, they 
went, as before, in the evening, and never found 
any lack of interest. Mrs. Trelawny was always 
pleasant and cheerfiil, while the kind sympathy 
with which she entered into the pursuits and 
pleasures of others, and the freshness with which 
she could still feel their enjoyment, rendered her, 
at ail times, a most delightful and welcome com- 
paiiion to young people. 
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But while slie herself, also, took much pleasure 
and interest in theîr society, slie could not but be 
grieved, as they expressed their sentiments more 
openly, to see, especially in Augustine, such a 
System of false views and opinions, built on error 
from the foundation ; and that his heart seemed en- 
tirely closed to the réception of truth. He did 
not, indeed, refiise to hear anything ; or cavil and 
gainsay what was said ; — ^but he was equally open 
in expressing his own sentiments, when he felt 
himself understood and appreciated ; — ^and it was 
évident his views were in no degree changed, by 
hearing an opposite doctrine. 

At the same time, he read whatever book Mrs. 
Trelawny recommended; — was it abstruse and 
long — or plain and simple. And while she felt an 
unusiial degree of interest in him, she saw that it 
would not be by argument that his mind must be 
enlightened; but eamestly prayed that, by the 
grâce of God, it might be cleared from the mists 
of doubt and error, and built up and established in 
truth. 

And Mrs. Trelawny felt sure, should such ever 
be the case, from the high principle with which 
he at ail times acted, and his noble sentiments, he 
would^ 8ome time, make a bright and ^\miSxi% Où».- 
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racter — for shc felt convînced he would act up to 
what ho believed to be truth. And while there 
was 80 much to admire, even now — slie tho more 
lamented that failuro in Christian motives and 
bclief, which marred tho whole. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** I SUPPOSE," said Frederick, as they were one day 
retuming from the cottage, "those who are used 
to it enjoy it ; but I cannot help sometimes pîty- 
ing your poor sister, and thinking she must be 
ratber didi. I suppose she never went to a bail, 
or had any enjoyment, in her life," 

Alban smiled. " I am not sure that my motber 
would forbid her going to a bail, did she wish it. 
But she has not, I think, any inclination for that 
sort of diversion ; and as to enjoyment, " 

" Miss Trelawny," said Augustine, interrupting 
him, " does not require material enjoyments. She 
has resources in herself, which will always insure 
her own entertainment, and the happiness of those 
who are in her Company. Dancing is well enough 
for those who, when in society, would pass the 
haoTB in gossîp or stupidity ; but 1 \\\\tvV \^ Sa 
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below the dignity of a thinkmg being to waste tb-*^ 
énergies of mind in the vagaries of matter. Bi^-'^» 
pardon me, I interrupted you." 

Alban was rather amused by bis eamest ncc^ ^ » 
and surprised he bad penetrated so far into tk:^® 
cbaracter of bis sister. 

" I would not condemn tbose wbo tbink diffe^*^" 
ently/* said be ; "and tbougb it is a bealth— J3^ 
exercise, I never cared mucb about dancing. Bi 
for cbildren and yoiing people, I tbink it 
extremely pretty, and like to see tbem. I woul< 
bave ail leam to dance, as cbildren." 

** We bave not many county balls," 
Frederick, "and care little about tbem. But w 
are always very mucb pressed to attend tbem.' 

" I never mean to go to a bail again," sai( 
Augustine. "I sball be of âge next birtbday^. 
wben, in the eye of tbe law, I shaU be esteemed ^ 
man ; and if they were but * cbildren at Sparta,^ 
eurely such amusements would render us babies !*' 

"Diogenes truly felt," said Alban, "tbat man 
must bave been created for a bigber aim, and 
nobler nature tban tbat be found." 

" But your motber," said Frederick, foUowing 
bis own train of ideas, " surprises me tbe most. I 
canitot understand Tiow ôYie <i«.T^ \>^ «i cbeerful, and 
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seem reaQy to take an interest in what passes 
around her, after so many afflictive losses.'* 

** She has schooled herself to do so, for the sake 
of those who are gone, and for the sake of those 
who are left," replied Alban. "And to me, she 
appears to be the exemplification of that promise, 
* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.' 
It is not that she does not feel — ^her feelings are 
intensely acute ; but, trusting in assistance, not 
her own, she is enabled to rise above them ; and 
while they still remain, to sheathe their wounding 
sharpness in a scabbard of heavenly consolation 
and strength. Yet even now she is sometimes 
overcome, and the bitterness of severed affection 
for a while overpowers her. But when she feels 
herself most a widow, then does she most dwell on 
the consolations of God, for them that are ' widows 
indeed.' " 

"But our mother has no consolation," said 
Frederick, moumftdly. "Not even, as I hâve 
often heard her bewail, the sad one of pouring ont 
her lamentations over the tomb of her departed 
hosband. He died in battle. She watched not 
over his dying bed, nor soothed the last moments 
of his agonjr, and knows not who reuàeteâLVôVYCù. 
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the last sad offices of affection that the living eau 
pay to the dead." 

"Her case is a moumfiil one," saîd Alban, 
with much feeling, "but not wîthout a paralleL 
Though there is anguish to our hearts in the 
thoughts of those we love being parted from us 
by death, when at a distance, and knowing not 
their last earthly resting-place ; there is anguish 
also in quitting that resting-place, when it is 
known, especially if it hâve been hallowed in the 
eyes of survivors, by having been the scène of the 
earthly labours of the departed." 

" Was such your mother's case ?" inquired 
Frederick. 

" My mother did indeed watch over the djring 
hours of my saintly father, and she saw his beloved 
remains laid in the sanctuary, where he had daily 
offered the sacrifice of prayer and praise ; and 
thither she loved to resort, to gain fresh strength 
in her hours of weakness and affliction to comfort 
and support her, through what too often appeared 
to her the dreary future of solitary and unshared 
duties. There she remembered his faith and his 
instructions ; and as she knelt beside his tomb, 
with her two remaining chUdren, she would pray 
that they might ail be kept faithful in his faith, 
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that liereafter they might rejoice wîth hîm, in hîs 
joy ; and then she would lead her children to four 
little graves, containing treasures, beloved and 
wept over by ail, and remind them of liis lessons 
of résignation and patience in those sorrows, which, 
by bis example, sbonld teach tbem to bear tbis yet 
greater sorrow. And affcer sucb exercises of prayer 
and faitb, tbey felt tbeir bearts strengthened 
again, to contend witb life, and tbey could respond 
to ber words, as sbe would gently say — 

• Then pass, ye moumers, cheerly ou 
Through prayer unto the tomb ; 
Still, as ye watch life's falling leaf, 
Gathering from every loss and grief 
Hope of new spring and endless home. 

Then cheerly to your work again, 
With hearts new braced and set ; 
To run, untired, love's blessed race, 
As meet for those, who face to face 
Over the grave their Lord hâve met. 



» »> 



Alban paused ; be subdued a momentary émo- 
tion, and added — 

"But sbe bas leffc tbem ail — ^leffc every place 
endeared to bèr by tbe memory of bim, wbo was 
connected in ber mind witb every object around 
ber ; and ber cbildren, witb wbom every associa- 
tion was tbere combined ; and come to live among 
étrangers, wbere tbere is not one scène endeared 
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by the memory of the past, nor on object with 
which they have^been coimected." 

"But why did she leave them?" exdaimed 
Frederick, eamestly, — "why did she not remam 
amid scènes so endeared ?" 

" Her husband," replied Alban, " was a spiritual 
warrior ; and having ' fought a good fight/ and 
gone at his Master's call, his garrison wafi en- 
trusted to another." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" You said once/* said Frederick, when he was 
walking alone with Alban, '^ that you thought both 
youth and âge were întended to be happy, and 
that we ought not to be misérable, whatever befel 
us. I cannot say I agrée with you ; the more I 
bave thought on the subjects of our late conver- 
sations, the more uncomfortable I bave felt. And 
such being the case, I cannot see why youth, 
which seems naturally a period of joyousness, 
should be embittered and overshadowed with 
gloom, that can benefit no one/' 

" Nor can I either," replied Alban. " I believe, 
with yourself, that youth was intended to be a 
season of enjoyment — ^but also a season of prépara- 
tion — ^préparation for the fiiture in this life, and 
préparation for the future in the next ; — ^by one, 
or both, of which, it must necessarily be succeeded. 
And as none of ua kaow what ^ a day ix^y \yràL% 
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forth/ nor can foretel * the day of oiir death,' it 
îs well, * while we hâve time/ to provide against 
both." 

" Tliere is something veiy melancholy," said 
Frederick, " in looking forward, when we think of 
thèse things. But very few people die suddenly; 
and I cannot see there is much harm in putting 
off such sad thoughts a little while, so as not tq 
cast a gloom over onr whôle existence." 

" But why should it be melancholy ?'* iaquîred 
Alban. " And wherefore should it cast a gloom? 
To me, it seems that the clouds of melancholy are 
thus dispersed, and the shades of gloom raised 
from our hearts. Besides, we hâve no choice— 
we are hound to love and to serve God ; and how 
can we refuse ?" 

" How bound ?" said Frederick. 

" By our own act and deed." 

" What act, and what deed ?" 

" By the act of being baptized, and by the deed 
of thereby becoming God's servants." 

" I do not understand you." 

" By the fact of being bom," said Alban, " we 
are brought into the world ; but we leam in St. 
Matthew, and in St. Mark's Gospel, from Satan's 
déclaration, when tenïçV.m^ o^xx ElU^eed Lord, 
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which was not contradîcted by Clirist, tliat * ail the 
kmgdoms of the world, and tlie glory of them/ 
hâve been delivered unto him. Why they were 
thus deUvered, is not for us to ask ; we must be- 
lîeve and act on what we are told ; but being thus 
given up to him, when we are bom into the world, 
we are, naturally, the * servants of Satan' — ^bom 
jn sîn, and children of wrath. But, if the world 
is under the dominion of Satan, the Church 
belongs to God. He has purchased and redeemed 
it by the blood of His Blessed Son. 

" K, by nature, we are bom in sîn, being ingraft- 
ed into His Church by baptism, ' we are hereby 
made children of grâce.' And becoming thus the 
children of God, and taking upon us His service, 
we render ourselves liable to the duties of servants. 
I do not speak hère of the infinité privilèges and 
blessings which this service entails — ^both the 
promise of the life which now is, and that which 
is to come ; yet we can be no longer free agents to 
* do evil,' but are, as it were, in a measure, com- 
pelled to ' do well.' " 

"How so?" inquired Frederick, whose atten- 
tion, though excited with interest, had also been 
strained to follow Alban's Une of argument. 
*' How do jou prove that P" 
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**In our baptism/' replied Alban, "wherein, 
on God's' part, we were admitted to thèse privi- 
lèges, and made members of Christ, children of 
Gbd, and inheritors of the kingdom of heayen — 
it was also promised, on our part, that we should 
renounce the devil and ail his works; that we 
should believe ail the articles of the Christian 
faith ; and that we should keep God*s holy oom- 
mandments ail our life ; the performance of which 
promise is necessary to the ratification of the 
covenant made between God and His Chorch, 
of which we are individual members." 

" But those promises were made for us," 
said Frederick, "when we were unconscious in- 
fants, and knew nothing of their nature." 

"Still we are boimd by them. We hâve re- 
ceived the blessings, and are boimd by the 
conditions which God has made, whether we 
actually make them ourselves or not. We also 
tacitly acknowledge this to be the case by not 
declaring ourselves to be free from them, and 
renoimcing them. This practically we do when 
we forget them, or wilfully commit sin, in which, 
if we continue, we shall lose the blessings and 
privilèges already bestowed upon us ; but our sm 
remains. There is Btîîïi t^<& dL<^\> ^^^g^ûxst us ; and 
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the pimishment to which we are liable for casting 
off GKmI's meroy, is His everlasting wrath. But 
more than this, though we are already bound^ we 
hâve again personally acknowledged the claims, 
'each for ourselves, when at a riper âge we were 
confirmed by the Bishop^ and solemnly took upon 
us ail that had been previously promised for us 
byour God-parents." 

'^This is a dreadM thought/' exclaimed 
Frederick, ^^ it fiUs me with alarm and terror ; for 
I bave never considered thèse things — ^nor even 
been aware of my own responsibilities. I bave 
neglected and forgotten ail my own obligations, 
and bave never thought of God's part in the en- 
gagement ; am I therefore for ever subject to His 
everlasting wrath ?" 

''It is an awftd question/' said Alban, with 
much solemnity. ''But, thanks be to God, that 
with Him still there is mercy. And as repent- 
ante and &ith are necessary preliminaries on our 
part, so, should we even hâve fallen into sin, Qoi, 
on our hearty repentance, will, in His mercy, still 
pardon our offences, through the atoning merit of 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour. As St. John says, 
' If any man sin, we bave an Advocate with the 
Father; Jésus Cbnat the Righteouâ\ «jidL'^^\& 
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the propitiation of our sins.' And again, 'If we say 
that we hâve no sin, we deceive onrselves, and thfi 
truth is not in us : but if we confess our sîns, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from ail unrighteousness/ And St' 
Peter in his first epistle dwells again and again 
on the same point, ' Who, His own self/ he says, . 
' bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that wé, 
being dead to sins, should live to righteousness : ' 
and again, 'Christ also hath once suffered for sinis, 
the Just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God/ I cannot repeat to you ail the passages of 
consolation in God's holy Word for the repentant 
sinner ; but truly repentant we must be, before we 
can rightly apply thèse consolations to our soûls. 
And if our repentance be sincère, it wOl neces- 
sarily lead to holiness of life ; by which we may 
prove ourselves, to ourselves/' 

" But," said Frederick, " you speak as if I was 
a heinous sinner ; and I am not aware of having 
committed any sin in my life." 

" God judges not according to man's judgment," 
replied Alban. " We are ail sinners in the sight 
of Him, ' who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity.' We are ail guilty in His sight, and it is 
the blood of Chiîst aVane "w\àsÎQ. ^'Sàsi ^l<aan8e us 
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from our sins, and render us acceptable to God. 
If we ignore His salvation, we cannot be partakers 
in its benefits, and mnst, therefore, remain guilty 
before Him, in onr own natural weakness and sin- 
Ailness. Adam was indeed created at the first 
* very good,' but by his transgression we and ail 
bis cbildren hâve corne xmder the dominion of 
Satan, as I said before; and are by nature bom in 
sin. It is through the death of Christ for our 
sins, and His perfect righteousness alone, by which 
He has fiilfilled the perfect law of God, and made 
atonement by His blood for our transgressions 
and imperfections, that we can become capable of 
reoonciLiation to God, and salvation in Him. 

" But though reconciled by ^e death of His Son, 
He reqidres from us "obédience and love. We are 
not only *to believe in Him,' and *to fear Him,* but 
we must also ' love Him,' and * serve Him,' — ^not 
with mère cold service and heartless duties, which 
are not the sacrifice with which God is *well 
pleased,' but with obédience proceeding from love. 
And when we consider the * love of God ' to us, 
hôw can we restrain our hearts from overflowing 
with ardent love and gratitude to Him ? 

" Shall we not love Him, Who * first loved us, 
ma gave Himself to die for our sina V 
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" We read in our Lord's own words in His holy 
Gospel, that * he to whom much is forgîven, the 
same loveth much ; ' and that, the Lord is not 
slack conceming His promises, as some men eoimt 
slackness ; but is long-su£Pering to usward, not 
wiUing that any should perish, but that ail should 
come to repentance and life everlasting. For * Qod 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them ; ' and 

* He hath made Him to be sin for us, Who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him/ What then ^shall we rend^ 
unto the Lord, for ail thèse benefits' tmto xèbÎ 
Shall we not give Him an oflfering of a free 
heart, and eamestly seek to serve Him with ac- 
ceptable service ? If, therefore, in our Baptism 
we hâve been made the children of God, shall we 
not * love Him and keep His conmiandments f * 
If we hâve been made ' members of Christ,* shall 
we not * glorify God in' our *body, and in' our 

* Spirit, which are His ?' If we hâve been made 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, shall we not 
eamestly strive to become more and more meet for 
it, through the help of His Holy Spirit P *' 

At this moment the dropping of the chapel bell 
eaJled their attentîoii îtotû. ^Çi «fKni<»^<»sii^Q£ their 
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eonversation, and Frederick entered the holy 
place, with a feeling of awe, to which he had 
hitherto beau a stranger. He felt as if ^'God" was 
" in this place, and " he " knew it not.** 

The service opened with thèse words : " To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we hâve rebelled against Him, neither hâve 
we obeyed the voice of the Lord onr God, to walk 
in His laws which He set before us." 

" I will arise and go to my Father, and will say 
onto Him, Father, I hâve sinned against Heaven 
and beifore Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called Thy son." 

And as he knelt before God in the confession, 
the words seemed to corne from his heart in a 
manner he had never felt before. 

He felt that he had indeed erred and strayed 
like a lost sheep ; that he had followed the devices 
of his own heart, and offended against God's 
holy laws ; that he had left undone those things 
that he ought to hâve donc, and done those 
things that he ought not to hâve done, and that 
there was no health in him. He felt he must 
indeed seek God's mercy, as a misérable ofiender, 
and beseech Him from his heart to spare him 
while confessin^ hia faults ; and \iq covA^l \vaN^ 
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almost fancîed lie had never, until now, Keard 
those words of consolation to ail true pénitent 
hearts — that God pardoneth and absolvetli ail 
those that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe 
His Holy Gospel — so expressive did their langage 
seem now of the émotions of his own heart. 

The whole service seemed to him to hâve 
changed its character, and in every sentence he 
heard, and every prayer in which he xinited, there 
appeared something adapted to his peculiar case, 
and présent state of mind. The Psalms, the 
Lessons, ail seemed adapted for him ; especially the 
second, which was the sixth chapter of Romans, 
every word of which seemed peculiarly applicahle 
to himself, especially those words, " Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jésus 
Christ were baptized into his death ? Therefore 
we are buried with him by baptism, into death ; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead, by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also, should 
walk in newness of life." 

And as he listened to the words of the reader he 
almost fancied himself specially addressed, as if he 
knew every thought that was passing through his 
mind; and ère he left the sacred building, his 
heart formed itse\£ mçTa^et, ^\nsîsi.\àa.\ssv\çie but 
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half expressed in words, he scarcely knew for 
what, but ît was formed in sincerity. 

And Alban, while lie partly saw what was 
passing in his friend's thoughts, prayed for him 
toc, and remembered the faltering expressions of 
eamest désire addressed to their Lord, by . im- 
perfect disciples, " Lord, increase onr faith," and, 
" Lord, teach us to pray." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Several days elapsed before Frederick had any 
opportunity of renewing his conversation with 
Alban. He shrunk from doing so when his 
brother was présent, becanse he felt that he could 
not enter into his feelings on the subject. 

In the meantime Alban had recommended to 
him the study of the Holy Scriptures, with deep 
and prayerfiil attention; particnlarly the sacred 
narratives of onr blessed Lord, in the Gospels, 
with the things that are written " in the Prophets 
and in the Psalms conceming Him," using the 
marginal références as he read. He did not pass 
over the Acts of the first followers of Christianity, 
and the Apostolical Epistles ; but he did not wish 
to alarm him by pressing too much at first, as ail 
important ; even while remembering that both in 
the Old and ISew Testametv\>, '' ^ '^-tv^lxae is 
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given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness." Nor did Frederick put off 
acting upon his friend's advice, to " a more con- 
venient season." He bad been roused to see that 
tbere was something to be donc, and an obligation 
to do it. He had se long felt restless and uncom- 
fortable with bimself, from the daily example of 
Alban and otbers before him, tbat he was really 
in eamest in his înquiry. And the silent teaching 
of God's holy Word, was not without an efiect 
upon his heart. 

Alban saw him thoughtful and attentive during 
service, and imusuaUy silent at other times ; and 
eamest were his prayers for him, that he might be 
guided into ail truth ; and that as regarded himself, 
he might never, either in word or deed, be a 
stumbling block in the way of others, nor bring 
disgrâce upon his high and holy profession, as a 
Christian. 

It was some time after their last conversation, 
when Augustine and Frederick, having accom- 
panied Alban to the cottage, and a walk being 
proposedy the two latter were a little separated 
from the others. Frederick, who had desired 
8uch an opportimitj^ then remarked io \ûft <5««ir 
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panion — ** I notice continually in the New Testa-» 
ment, among the early converts to Christianity, 
they are told to *Repent and be baptized, aad 
wash away their sins/ But I hâve been baptized 
already — ^what, therefore, sliall I do, after repent- 
ance ?" 

. *^ Our Blessed Lord," repKed Alban, " instituted 
two Sacraments in His Clmrcli, whîch were to be 
of perpétuai observance among Christians. Bap- 
tism — once as an initiatory rite — ^whereby we are 
made members of , Him, in His Chnrch. And the 
Holy Eucharist, of continuai récurrence, whereby 
we are retained living branches of Himself, the 
True Vine. 

" Even though we are baptized, we are continu- 
ally liable to faU into sin, and some hâve wholly 
neglected to avail themselves of their baptûanal 
privilèges. As repentance and faith, then, are 
necessary for our first admission into the Chnrch, 
so are continuai repentances and renewals of faith 
necessary for our continuance therein. And hère 
has God provided for our need, that as We are 
often sinning, we may hâve also continuai rémis- 
sion of our sins. We do not need again to corne 
to the font in baptism ; but we do need to renew 
our repentance auà. ii\\Xi, — \;çi ^^eî^'^'^ our vows 
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i&ade thereîn, by coming to the Holy Eucharist." 

" But/' said Frederick, with some alarm, " you 
would not hâve ail go. I should not dare to do so, 
the very thought is fearful." 
• " I would hâve ail examine themselves, whether 
they truly repent of past sîns," replied Alban. 
" Sins of omission or commission ; sins of wilful- 
ness, ignorance, or négligence. I wonld hâve ail 
steadfastly pnrpose to lead a new life ; ail to hâve 
a lively faith in God's mercy through Clmst, with 
a thankfdl remembrance of His death, and ail to 
be in charity with ail men. This is ail that is 
required of those who come to that Holy Table. 
But alas ! our blessed Lord's words are but too 
true: *They will not come xmto me, that they 
might hâve life.' His supper is prepared, but 
they that are bidden will not come." 

Alban paused — after a moment's silence, Frede- 
rick resumed, 

"But I thought it was an awful thing to 
partake of the Lord's Supper." 

" It is an awfiil thing — ^a very awfid thing, and 
not to be lightly regarded ; and death is an awful 
thing^-a very awful thing, and not to be lightly 
regarded also. And how shall we better prépare 
ourselves for death, which is inévitable, \\ïaxi\>r3 
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preparing ourselyes for thifl holy ordinance, wbich 
our Lord instituted just before His death, asd 
commanded us to continue, for a perpétuai remem- 
brance of that death, until His coming again P" 
Frederick was silent for a little while, and thea 

said — 

" I should be a&aid to go." 

"Why should you be afraid to go," replied 
Alban, "if you truly repent ? and if you donoi- 
truly repent, why do you not do so P Will you 
be less afraid to die camally, than to die bodi 
spiritually and camally P" 

" But I am not fit to go," replied Frederick ; 
" I am unworthy." 

" Far be it from me to urge any to that holjr 
ordinance, without due préparation — wiihout 
hearty repentance, and lively or living faiih — 
without heartfelt thankfidness and fervent charity ; 
but to feel yourself unworthy, îs the first step 
towards being acceptable with God. We are ail 
unworthy ; but God, in His mercy, will pardon 
our unworthiness, if we be sincère, even though 
imperfect, for the worthiness of His blessed Son, 
our Saviour. And the more imperfect we îeA 
ourselves to be, the more eamestly shall we se^ 
Ood*8 grâce, tliat ^e xc^a.^ \^ xo^adjâ acceptable 
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to God in Him. If, therefore, our repentance 
be sincère, though not so eamest as we feel it 
ought to be— if we really désire to amend, though 
not so steadfiastly even as we would wish — ^if we 
hâve a Kying faith in God's mercy through Christ, 
though we feel it should be far, far more Kvely 
ihan it is — ^if we hâve a thankful remembrance of 
BKfi death, even while we bewail our own coldness 
and indifférence — and if we be in charity with ail 
men, though we would désire the enlargement of 
ihat charity, — ^if such be our feelings and inten- 
tions, we need not fear to corne with eamest prayer 
to the Table of our Lord, not doubting that we 
shall reçoive the grâces and blessings promised to 
the faithfîil, in that holy ordinance." 

Both again relapsed into silence. 

After a pause, Alban promised to give Frederick 
a copy of some "Excellent instructions for the 
better understanding of the Lord's Supper," which 
he begged him to study with attention and prayer, 
and dedared it would explain to him, he thought, 
ail that was needful. He also requested him to 
read attentively the two exhortations to the Holy 
Gommxmion in the Prayer Book, which Frederick 
promised to do. At this moment, being joined 
by Augustine, Mrs. Trelawny, and Ga\mâ\a> ^^ 
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conversation became gênerai, and they soon re- 
tumed to take tea. 

Affcer tea, Frederick fell into conyersatioii with 
Mrs. Trelawny, Alban sang with his sister; and 
Augustine, as he generally did, stood silently, 
opposite the piano. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The time of the long vacation drew near, and ail 
regretted this was Augustine's last term at Collège, 
for he woTild be of âge the next month. 

Qtibrielle had a great désire to go over some of 
the Collèges, but neither her mother nor she were 
able to walk so far. A few days, however, before 
the breaking up of term, Augustine begged Mrs. 
Trelawny to permit him to drive them over, when 
they would see the city and Collèges, before they 
were ail deserted. 

Mrs. Trelawny did not see any objection, and 
Gabrielle was delighted with the proposition. 

It was a brilliant day, and the towers and spires 
of the ancient city gleamed fair and beautiful, as 
they approached it. The drive was pleasant and 
refreshing ; but though much interested in what 
they saw, Gabrielle and her motlieï \^eï^ ^^^^ 
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fatigued before the time of their departure arrived. 
Alban asked them to corne into hîs rooms, and 
refresh tlieinselves ; but Augustine begged they 
would not refuse to honour him, as he had ordered 
luncheon for them. 

The room was quîte that of a student. 

Gabrielle looked round wîth interest^ as she 
always did when among books, to see their tiHes 
and authors. 

There were many that were unknown to her, 
and in languages she did not understand. ^e 
observed with pleasure, however, that ail the books 
her mother had recommended Augustine to read, 
were there ; nor were their pages uneut, but many 
had several marks in them, as though placed foi 
ready référence. 

Yet open upon the table, was another book, as 
though the most récent subject of persual. 
Augustine closed it, and placed it in the shelf ; 
and Gabrielle saw, alas ! it was the works of an 
infidel writer, to regard whose name with horror, 
was ail she knew of him. 

To see this work, and to imagine that he stiU 
studied such authors, entirely destroyed her former 
innocent gaiety, and she was unable to résume it. 

Her thoughifulneB^ ^qj& attributed to £atigae; 
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axLcL Augustine waa greatly concemed to see it. 
But &h.e was iinable to force lier feelings to appear 
happy, when it was not the spontaneous flow of 
her naturally joyous heart ; and though she en- 
deavoured to be cheerfiil, that unconfitrained 
gaiety and life were gone. Her silence seemed 
pensive, and when she spoke, a tear glistened in 
her usually sparkling eye. 

Augustine, who had previously appeared in 
remarkably good spirits, became silent also. Mrs. 
Trelawny was really much tired, and Alban and 
Frederick were obliged to talk for the whole 
party. 

Ail were rather relieved when the time came 
for retuming, and Augustine was glad to feel it 
unnecessary to make any effort to support con- 

* 

yersation with Mrs. Trelawny, as she sat beside 
him while driving. 

There was more animation among the party 
when they arrived at the cottage ; and Gabrielle's 
melancholy entirely disappeared, as she bid them 
good-bye, and expressed the interest and pleasure 
the day had afforded her. 

"I hope you will not suffer from it," said 
Augustine, with great eamestness, retaining het 
hand. 
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" Oh, no !" slie replied gaily, withdrawing hef 
hand, " I am not at ail tîred." 

"In three days I shall leave Oxford," said 
Augustine, with more sadness in his tone than he 
often expressed. 

"Will you?" said she, with forced cheerfal- 

ness ; " then if we do not" ^but she stopped, and 

tumed away, leaving the sentence unfinished. 

" If we do not see you again," said Mrs. 
Trelawny, " we must wish you aU happiness on 
attaining your majority, and retnming to Hve 
among your tenantry." 

" Thank you," said he, with some émotion, as 
he warmly shook Mrs. Trelawny's hand ; " but I 
shall hope to see you once more. I will corne and 
say good-bye before we leave," and turning to 
Gabrielle, he added, " I sfiall hope to see you once 



more." 



Then hastily checking the horses' reins, the 
cottage and its inmates were out of sight iii a 
moment. 

And Gabrielle went into her room and wept ; 
she scarcely knew wherefore ; but her tears were 
mingled with many prayers for him, in whom she 
was imconseiously far more interested than she 
wus aware, 
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In the evenîng Mrs. Trelawny was sorry to see 
lier still ont of spirits. She was generally so 
lively and cheerfiil, and had such a continuai 
source of entertainment, that lier mother found 
her a most pleasant companion ; and ever felt en- 
livened in her présence, during what would other- 
wise hâve been very solitary hours. 

She expected her daughter would hâve had a 
fiind of remarks to make on the occupation of the 
moming ; and was sorry to see her silent and pen- 
sive, and also to observe in her countenance the 
traces of tears. 

" I fear you are sadly tired, my love," said her 
mother. 

" Oh, no, thank you, Mamma," replied Gabrielle, 
with cheerfulness ; "not at ail tired, only very 
sorry." 

" And wherefore sorry, Gabrielle ? " 

"Ah, Mamma," replied she, the tears again 
starting into her eyes, " it makes me so sorry to 
think of how many people there are, who do not 
beUeve and know what is right and true." 

" It is indeed a most distressing thought," said 
her mother. " But, why, my love, does it grieve 
you particularly just now." 

" It alwajrs does, Mamma, whieii ^e \\a;^^\5«fâQk 
wiûh the Mr: Belmonts.'* 
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" Why with them, in particular, my dear gîrl ? " 

'^Because, Mamma, we are acquamted with 
them, and are more interested about them than 
any one else ; and itis so sad to think of their not 
believing What is tme." 

" I think Mr. Frederick Belmont is very much 
changed in his sentiments since we knew him," 
replied her mother. 

*'Ye&, I think he is. He was not soestablished 
in them before. I think he scarcely knew what 
his sentiments were ; but his brother, — I fear, he 
thinks just the same ; and ail that you hâve said 
to him, and ail the books he has read, at your re- 
commandation, hâve had no effect upon him. How 
sad it seems, to think of his going away, Mamma, 
and, perhaps, our never seeing him again, and re- 
taining such views ! '' 

" It is sad, my love ; but, perhaps, he may think 
more of ail he has heard and read, when he is 
separated from those with whom he has lately 
been. He may find it diffîcult to alter his opinions 
before them. There may be more effect produeed 
in his mind than we are aware oV 

" Perhaps there may," replied Gabrielle, more 
hopeftdly, " but I fear not, for did you observe 
tbat book, Mamma, uçoi\\àa\.'«k)tÀa*^ \\»U.eve it 
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was by a very bad infidel author; and, why 
should it be there, if he bad not been reading ît P 
And if be reads sucb books as tbat, wben be is 
alane, I fear be will never get any good." 

Tbe question trembled on Mrs. Trelawny's lips, 
to ask ber daugbter wby sbe felt tbis peculiar 
înterest in Mr. Bebnont, — ^but sbe saw sbe was 
entirely nnconseious of it berself. Tbougb sbe 
bad frequently noticed sligbt attentions to ber in 
bis conduet, tbere was notbing to remark upon ; 
and sbe feared to put subjects into ber mind, wbicb 
migbt bereafter cause ber uneasiness. As it was, 
Augustine was leaving tbem, and migbt perbaps 
never see tbem again. He was young, and in 
ail probability bis tbougbts on many subjects 
were more taken up in tbe ardeur of youtb, tban 
likely to be permanent tbrougb life. Tbeir inti- 
macy witb ber family bad come aknost imawares 
upon ber, tbougb tbe affection and interest sbe bad 
bad for tbeir motber made ber feel towards tbem 
ahnost as sons. But now, for tbe first time, tbe 
tbougbt struck ber tbat Gabrielle was more in- 
terested in Augustine tban was usual in mère ac- 
quaintancesbip, and sbe feared sbe bad been un- 
guarded in permitting sucb a degree of intercourse, 
on easy ierms, as migbt endanger iieT d^u^\fêt^ ^ 
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peace of mind; and site mucli reproached herself for 
her want of considération and caution. She deter- 
mined, however, to say nothing to Gabrielle until 
Augustine was gone ; and then hoped it mightnot 
be necessary, but that bis absence alone would be 
sufficient. 
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OHAPTER XVI. 



The next day, Mrs. Trelawny beîng gone to vîsît 
a sick person, Gabrielle having some work to finîsli 
for lier brother, whom she expected that evening, 
did not accompany her ; but when ît was completed, 
sbe went into the garden to attend to her flowers. 

She had not been there very long, before she 
was surprised by the appearance of Augustine, 
who had heard from the servant that they were 
in the garden. 

" Where îs Mrs. Trelawny ? " he inquîred, rather 
qiûckly, after speaking indifferently to Gabrielle. 

" She is just gone to take some medicine to a 
sick person/' replied Gabrielle ; " I expect her 
back every moment. Perhaps you will find a book 
to amuse you in the drawing-room till she comes." 

Augustine thanked her for the offer of the 
book, hut said he preferred the garieii. 
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" I set off wîth your brother and mine," swd 
Augnstine; "but they baving gone round some- 
wbere about some fisbing concems, I came on 
witbouttbem. Tbey will soon be bere/* 

A long pause succeeded ; Gabrielle was uncom- 
fortable, and scarcely knew wbat to do. Sbe con- 
tinued tying up some pinks, but tbe colour rose in 
ber ebeeks, and ber bands lacked tbeîr usual skill, 
wbile be silently watebed ber. 

" I daresay you would meet my motber," said 
sbe at last. " Sbe cannot be far firom borne now, 
I tbink." 

Witbout notîcing ber observation, Augustine 
abruptly said, "I sball leave Oxford early to- 
morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " exclaimed Gabrielje, lettingber 
scissors fall, as sbe looked up witb some eamest- 
ness. Tben asbamed of tbe interest sbe bad dis- 
played, sbe said cabnly, " It is ratber earlier tban 
you intended, is it not ? " 

" It is/' be repKed, " but I bad a letter from 
my motber tbis moming, particularly requesting 
me to be at borne as early as possible. I migbt 
bave left to-day on tbe receipt of ber letter, bad I 
known yesterday ; but, — ^perbaps, — I bad bett^r 
bave done so.'' 
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. Gabrielle was surprised at his tinusual embar- 
rassmenty so différent fi*om his ordinary calm self- 
composure, and knew not what reply to make ; at 
last she said, " Yonr mother will be very glad to 
see you home again." 

Augustine took no notice of her remark, but at 
length, as with a great effort, he exelaimed: — 
" Suffer me to hope before leaving you — ^wbether 
never to see you again, dépends upon yourself — 
that I may take with me some degree of interest 
and regard, from one, from whom it would be the 
highest désire of my heart, to deserve it." 

Astonished with the eamestness of his manner, 
and wholly unprepared to comprehend his mean- 
ing, she withdrew gently the hand he had seized, 
and pressed within his own, and though entirely 
surprised, answered calmly: — "I beKeve, Mr* 
Behnont, you hâve both the interest and regard of 
my mother, and you cannot désire it from one 
more worthy and estimable." 

"No, not from your mother only, Miss 
Trelawny ; it is from yourself that I désire it ! 
Oh ! permit me to trust I hâve a place in your 
regard, and that sometime I may hope for a retum 
of that love, which is so entirely your own." 

Confounded^ but no longer able to imsvmàkfôt- 
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stand him, Gabrielle was at first iinable to answer. 
He mistook her silence, and again took her hand. 
Recalled to herself, slie qnietly drew it back. 

"No, Mr. Bebnont," she said, with apparent 
calnmess, though lier bosom was bursting, " It 
cannot be. I am young, and perhaps I ougbt not 
to speak to you at ail, yet I must speak tbis once. 
"Were there no other impediment, yonr unbappy 
sentiments, alas ! must for ever forbid such a hope ; 
but hère let me intreat you, as you value your 
everlasting happiness — oh ! let me intreat you to 
consider tbese things more eamestly, and Gted 
grant you grâce to believe them!" She tumed 
from him, and passing quickly away, was ont of 
sight in a moment. 

He stood silent and alone, scarcely knowing 
what had passed. It was above a minute before 
he was recalled to himself ; but she was gone, and 
he could not foUow her. Yet did she love him ? 
else why that émotion ? But why impossible ? 
and what other impediments ? As he thought of 
thèse things, he perceived a little paper she had 
dropped in her haste, he took it up, and could not 
restrain himself from reading it. It was a short 
form of prayer, written in pencil, which she had 
evfdently had in lieT liaiiâL », fe^ Tc^çims.TLta before, 
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as the pencil marks were quite fresh. It was 
written in thèse words : — 

" Oh Almighty God, who hast commanded us to 
pray without ceasing, and hast promised that in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not, I 

beseech' Thee to hâve mercy on the soûl of , 

and to bring him out of the way of error, into 
the Kght of Thy truth. Endue him with Thy 
Holy Spirit, enrich him with Thy Heavenly grâce, 
prosper him with ail happiness, strengthen him 
that he may overcome the deceits of the world, 
and the snares of the Devil, and bring him to 
Thine everlasting kingdom, through Jésus Christ 
OUT Lord. Amen." 

Could he doubt for whom this prayer was 
written ! He pressed it to his lips, and as he read 
it, his tears fell upon the words. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



As thoagh rireted to the spot, Augustîne remainei 
in the saine place, until Frederick and Albaa, 
accompanied by Mrs. Trelawny, whom they liad 
met at the gâte, joined him. Mrs. Trelawny and 
Alban expressed surprise as to what was become 
of Gtibrielle, not haying seen lier in the honse. 

Augostine declared himself eqnally ignorant. 
And Frederick, having already explained iheir 
altered plans, saîd they must merely say good- 
bye, and leave them, as they had several things to 
attend to before their departure. 

Mrs. Trelawny was sorry they could not stay, 
but could not expect it, under the circumstances. 
She was surprised Gabrielle did not make her 
appearance, but did not wish to send for her. 

She felt very sorry to part from them both; 
her interest was the strongest in Augustine ; but 
Frederick had quite 'wou ivet ^ection^ and as she 
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bid bim good-bye^ sbe felt a sadness corne over 
ber, for wbîcb sbe could scarcely accoimt. 

Frederick sbowed mucb émotion on taMng leave ; 
but Angustine appeared more indiffèrent than 
usuaL 

Mrs. Trebiwny walked witb tbem as far as tbe 
gâte. 

" And wben you see your motber/* said sbe, to 
Frederick, "tell ber sbe bas my beartfelt sym- 
patby and prayers — sbe bas always bad tbem, 
even wbile we bave seemed forgetftd of eacb 
otber, and I beUeve tbat sometime tbey will be 
answered." Frederick retumed tbe pressure of 
ber band, as sbe parted &om bim, and tears stood 
in tbe eyes of botb. 

" We sball be seeing Frederick again, motber, 
I b(^,'' said Alban. "Tbis is not bis final 
departure firom Oxford." 

" Tes,*' said Frederick, eamestly. " I trust we 
sball meet again." 

" I trust we sball," said Mrs. Trelawny,to botb; 
and tbey were soon lost bebind tbe trees. 

Alban did not spend tbe evening witb tbem 
ibat day ; and wben ail were gone, Mrs. Trelawny 
sougbt ber daugbter, wbose absence ratber sur- 
prised her. 
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To the sympathizing bosom of her mother, 
Gabrielle soon confided ail that had passed^ and 
deeply did her mother feel for her in this early 
trial of her youthful affections. 

But Gabrielle was not one to permit her feelings 
to interfère with her duties. And Mrs. Trelawny 
was a person to strehgthen her in aU right resolu- 
tions and efforts. 

For a few days, indeed, she did look pale ; but 
Alban was unconscious, from her behavionr, of 
anything unnsual having ocenrred. Gabrielle 
shrunk from his being aequainted with what had 
passed, not being able to bear the thought of even 
her brother having any idea of the struggles of 
her heart. 

Yet though, to ail appearance, she was the same, 
her mother saw through the outward show, and 
penetrated with her maternai heart to the depth 
of her sorrows, — sorrows to which, though con- 
cealed from every human eye, when alone, she 
could not help sometimes unconstrainedly giving 
way. 

She felt that her love had been sought ; and 
found, to her surprise, that it had been won. But 
the thoughts that this must for ever be put aside, 
wero not half so çamîviÎL \,o\iet^ ^^\k^ <i.QiîLscious- 
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Hess of the sadly-erroneous views on ail points of 
religions doctrine which Augustine held. Some- 
times she thought she had been hasty in refusing 
him, and that liad she not done so, she might hâve 
had a good influence over him. 

She remembered a thousand things she wished 
to say to him — so powerfui, she thought, he could 
not possibly resist their force, in opening his eyes 
to the truth. 

But then, she reflected, he might hâve tumed 
from the truth itself — ^with listless inattention, or, 
equally bad, attentive indiflerence, — and thought 
only of her. Still there was One, whose ear was 
nevipr heavy, that He could not hear, to whom she 
might make known aU her sorrows and perplexi- 
ties ; and though she was parted from Augustine, 
and might possibly never see him more, there was 
One who was ever présent, in whose sight she ever 
was. She recoUected that "the eye of the Lord 
is upon them that fear Him ; upon them that hopo 
in His mercy." 

And not only that the eyes of the Lord are 
upon those that love Him, but also that " His ears 
are open to their cry." 

And while she ever prayed for Augustine, she 
felt assured^ that in His mercy, God ^ovi^à ^osûa- 
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time lead him into the way of trath^ and lihatlie 
would not perish everlaâtingly. 

Both ihe brothers had yery mucli nrged AIbsn 
to accompany them home. He was, however, ex- 
pecting his ordination before yery long, anddid 
not wish to leave Oxford in the meantime, or 
break in upon his previons préparation. 

When settled in a cnracy, his mother and sistor 
were to live with him, and he feared he shonH 
then hâve very Kttle prospect of leaving it. His 
yisit, therefore, though with regret on both ssdeB, 
was put off indefinitely. Mrs. Trelawny had aba 
received a pressing invitation from Mrs. Behnont 
to come and see her. She conld not, how^fver, 
leave Ga.brieUe; and on her account, at présent, 
she thought it best, though with much reluetance, 
to decHne it. 

Mrs. Trelawny was not one, from worldly mo- 
tives, in any way to forward a match, which would 
generaUy hâve been considered so brilKant for her 
daughter; but she silently committed the whole 
matter in prayer to God, feeling sure His Provi- 
dence would work out what was the best for ail. 

Frederick and Alban, however, agreed to write to 
each other, and looked forward with hope that they 
might sometime eu^oy tciot^ ^\«ssûsi^\ss^'ç«our8e. 
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A short tîme afterwards Gabrielle received a 
présent of a very beautifiil pîanoforte, the rich 
deep tones of which were peculiarly adapted for 
her style of playing. The surprise as to who 
could possibly be the donor of so considerate and 
kind a gift^ was scarcely equalled by the intense 
enjoyment she experienced from it. And as its 
soft tones thrilled through her sensitive heart, they 
seaned to speak the very language of her soûl. 

There were few persons to be suggested by any 
of ihe x>ai^> ^ likely to hâve thought of such a 
présent. It was soon fixed upon an uncle ontheir 
&ther's side. He was a gentleman of very large 
property^ and had been at the expense of Alban's 
schooling and CoUege éducation. GhibrieUe wrote 
to hini) to express from her warm heart the grati- 
tude she felt for the very charming gift. 

Mr. Trelawny was surprised when he received the 
letter, as he knew nothing about the pianoforte. 
But he was in the habit of putting off answering 
letterSy until he forgot them. GhLbrielle's letter 
shared the usual &te of his correspondents> and 
receiving no disavowal, they concluded it had been 
acknowledged in the right quarter. 

Sut Augustine desired no thanks. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The summer months glided away, with few in- 
cidents to mark their course. Mrs. Belmont was 
cheered by having the society of her sons again 
restored to her. But the sunshine of joy didnot 
even then light up her soûl. Her heart was still 
shaded with the gloom of settled and cherished 
melancholy. 

The brothers felt her sadness more painfully 
than they had ever done before ; especiaUy whea 
contrasted with the cheerful happiness Mrs. Tre- 
lawny diffused around her at ail times, and a 
moumful atmosphère seemed to breathe aroimd 
them, which caused both to feel a degree of pain- 
ful constraint when in their mother's company. 

Frederick had leamed to enjoy society ; espe- 
ciaUy that of cultivated minds. The présent daily 
routine of everyday Ufe, unmarked by any variety» 
seemed to him dull and wearisome, in a degree he 
iad never before exçemiiç.^^. 
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Augustine was surprised to find that his 
mother's mind, which might originally, perhaps, 
hâve been superior to Mrs. Trelawny's, was, from 
long neglect of culture, so inferior to those with 
whom he had lately had such pleasant intercourse ; 
and he longed for the sweet society of GabrieUe, 
to enliven with her joyous présence, the fair, yet 
moumful, beautîes around him. 

He roamed far alone, with no companion but his 
own gloomy thoughts, and was often absent the 
whole day. Then his conscience smote him for 
neglect to his mother ; and his father's words re- 
curring to his mind fiUed him with self-reproaches. 
He would pass the next day entirely in her Com- 
pany ; but wearied with unsuccessful efforts to in- 
terest and please her, he would, half-passionately, 
exclaim to himself, he was no comfort to her, and 
again quitting her society, lay the foundation for 
renewed self-displeasure. 

Frederick, whose naturaUy happy disposition had 
been quietly directed, and brought forward in the 
cheerAil society where he had lately been, found 
the gloom and insipidity of home almost in- 
tolérable, and the révulsion of feelings almost more 
than he was able to bear. 

His mother's anxious fondness toNvaTàa \!mv^ 
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only caused pain both to her and to himself, and 
liis présence seldom drew from lier any remark, 
except a lamentation over the period of lis depa^ 
ture, which wonld so soon arrive. In tliis painM 
atate of mind, lie frequently disburdened lûmaelf 
by writing to Alban, and in his replies always 
fomid something which made him look moie 
cheerfully on his présent 'circmnstances. 

Alban's kind letters seemed to nerve his nûnd 
against the mitowardness of his présent life. And 
perhaps at this period it was better for Frederidk 
to receive letters, than to enjoy merely his friend'a 
conversation ; the writing was a thing to whieh 
he conld recTir, while words spoken, might paaa 
away from the mind, never to retnm. 

Frederick, having been aroused to feel that ihere 
were duties in life, responsibilities and obligation^ 
of which he had hitherto been scarcely consoioufly 
was not disposed to sink back into a state^of in- 
sensibility an4 unheedfalness. But he found that 
there were trials and crosses to be endured, nay, 
cheerfully embraced, of which he had before no 
idea ; and for a time he felt almost discouraged at 
the very outset of his Christian course. Yet the 
letters from Alban, and sometimes from Mrs. Tre- 
Jawny herself , encowTag^ôi «slÔl ^Vc^sîkî^Wied him, 
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and reminded him where, amid ail perplexities 
and disconragementS) he mnst look for nnfailmg 
support and assistance. 

" Do not, my dear yonng friend, be discouraged, 
because you meet with dîscouragements," wrote 
Mrs. Trelawny to Imn one day, after receiying a 
letter fitnn him, in whioli he ponred ont ail the 
sad feelings of hîs heart. " Where is onr con- 
quest, if we hâve notliing to conquerP and 
thougli in oorselveç we are weak, and trials press 
Txpcai us as a weary load, yet, tlirough onr Lord 
Jésus Glirist, liave we the promise that we shall be 
mare than conquerors ! Do not grieve, that your 
mother's heart is not at once open to the consola- 
tions of religion. Do not expect it. Until she 
knows what they are, how can they comfort her P 
But by your own 'patient continuance in well 
doing/ seek to win her gently ; that by seeing your 
eamesf example, she may behold how lovely is the 
Christian life; by beholding the tranquillity of 
your mind, she may see there is a rest, and a 
confidence, of which, as yet, she knows not. 

'' Above ail things, let there be no soumess or 
bittemess on your part ; remember that the *fiiiits 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering ;* 
and when ahe bebolds in you those \>\QBâi^ iTxùk^^ 
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shall she not désire to be a partaker in ihat love, 
that joy, that peace ? 

" Do not, dear Frederick, permit yourself, to 
désire too eamestly anything which is not given 
to you. If we commit ourselves into the hands of 
our G-od, where alone we are safe, He will order ail 
tliings for us ; and then we know ail is ordered 
right. We must not, therefore, set our hearts on 
what He does not bestow, but thankfdlly make 
use of the circumstances in which He places us, 
and accept the blessings which He grants us, wiih 
so Uberal a hand. Thus shall we préserve* our 
minds in tranquiUity and peace. And the anxious 
restlessness of unsatisfied désire, instead of dwell- 
ing on those unattained earthly goods, which our 
vain wishes would pursue, shall be tumed to the 
things beyond thèse fleeting shadows ; our affec- 
tions shall be set on things above, and thither will 
our hearts go also, after that unfailing treasure, 
which is not to be found in earthen vessels. 

" But especially, you will not forget the duty and 
privilège of prayer. The blessing of being per- 
mitted to come to our Heavenly Father, and make 
kaown to Him aU our needs, with the assurance 
from Him of ' Ask, and it shall be given you.' 
You wiU pray îot ^ovu^^, ^^^ ^tsûSl^ difficul- 
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lies and perplexîties, you may be enabled both to 
kiiow what you ought to do, and also to hâve grâce 
to perform ît ; and for others, that ail who hâve 
erred and are deceived, may be brought into the 
way of truth. And I feel a positive assurance, 
my dear young friend, that if we do but rightly 
exercise our privilège of praying for others, God 
will hear our pétitions, and sometime grant His 
grâce, to those for whom we pray, even though 
we should not be blessed to see the âniits. It is 
ours to ' pray without ceasing,' in our Saviour's 
name, and in submission to God's wiU, without 
fearfuhiess and doubtfidness ; to ask, believing 
that we shall reçoive, and leave the resuit with 
God, meekly resting in confidence on Him." 

The influence of such sentiments could not be 
without benefit to a mind désirons of profiting by 
them. And their effect became visible in Frede- 
rick's behaviour. His naturally hasty temper was 
more subdued, His desires after things he did 
not possess were checked, and altogether his 
character seemed elevated and softened ; and there 
was felt by others, an influence around him which 
he was unconscious of himself, that checked some- 
times, even in Mrs. Behnont herself, expressions of 
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fretfulness which would formerly hâve beeii fredy 
given way to in his présence. 

Thus week after week passed silently away, aad 
some might think each day had left them as the 
preceding one found them, but it was not so. 

A graduai but certain change was progressing 
in Frederick's heart, even as the spring uncon. 
sciously glides into sununer ; so does the présent 
often appear unimportant in our eyes, and we are 
unconscious of its mysterious nature. One day 
seems like another, and we scarcely know li0W 
they hâve passed ; but in looking baek one day> 
shall we not regard it with wonder, and think it 
strange we could hâve known so Uttle of its nature 
as we passed through it ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



And the suminer months passed away, and were 
gone. The shortened days — and chilly evenings — 
the withered flowers — and pathways, that requîred 
continuai sweeping, ail declared the departure of 
the bright summer hours ; — and as Mrs. Belmont, 
day by day, watched thèse signs increase, she daily 
moumed over the conclusion of the long vacation, 
and the approaching departure of her beloved son. 

Frederick's health had never been strong — ^and 
as a childy he had been reared with diffîculty. 
Behnont Park never suited him in autumn. The 
exhalations fix)m the trees and the water, at that 
time, always had a very prejudicial effect upon 
him. 

On this account, their médical adviser had re- 
oomm^ided he should not pass another autumn at 
home ; and Mrs. Belmont, though. it \l«A côms^ 
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her many struggles, had made up lier mind not to 
allow him. to do so. 

But though she had already parted with liim 
once, — ^the difficulty of again bearing a séparation 
from him, even though she now had her son Ait 
gustine wîth her, seemed yet greater than befare^ 
and magnified itself more and more, as the time 
approached nearer. 

It was an unusually clear evening in the be- 
ginning of October. The hunter*s moon shcme 
brightly upon the lawn, and sparkled in the water; 
and the shades of the autumnal trees seemed deep- 
ened, as tKey stretched across the smooth surface 
of the lake. 

Mrs. Behnont had long been silently gazing, from 
an oriel window, the shutters of which had beenleft 
imclosed ; and the soft moonKght was now stream- 
ing through. Augustine was reading to hirnself 
by a lamp from the ceiling ; and Frederick, who 
was very chilly, was musing over the evening fire. 

Had not his departure been delayed, he shoold 
already hâve been at Oxford; and he was ex- 
tremely desirous to return. Alban was not to be 
ordained till Christmas, and he looked forward 
with very great delight to the thought of passing 
some weeks m \n» aaâilA.T^.Tx^ksc^TO^'^ ^^ciiety. 
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But he looked up, and saw his mother's coun- 
tenance and expression of anguish, as the moon- 
beams fell upon her features ; and rîsing &oni his 
Seat, he took her hand in his, and said, " Mother, 
do not grieve over ifiy departure. I will not leave 
you, to go to Oxford." 

Mrs. Belmont started. " You will not leave me 
to go to Oxford ! then where will you go ? " she 
exclaimed,huiTiedly, not altogether comprehending 
his meaning. 

" I will not leave you at ail, dear mother," he 
repKed, in a soothing tone. 

"Ah, but you leave me so much every day. 
You might almost as weU be at Oxford ! " 

"Do I leave you much every day?" said 
Frederick, and tears started into his eyes at many 
thoughts which that instant flashed across his 
mind. " Then I will not do so, dear mother." 

" Come, then, and walk with me on the beech 
terrace, where the moonlight falls so beautiftJly, 
and we will talk about your not going to Oxford," 
said she, with more cheerfulness than usual. 

Frederick hesitated, and Augustine, closing his 
bock in the midst of a most interesting argument, 
]ïastily rose from his chair, and approaching the 
window^ exclaimed, "Let me go wit\i you, ôkRax 
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mother ; the night is damp and chilly» I am 
sure it is not fit for Frederick to be out ; andhe 
has been complainiiig of cold ail the daj" 

Frederick was silent. Mrs. Belmont looked for 
a remonstrance to bis brother's words ; thenina 
tone of half pettish persécution exclaimedy "laee 
how it is, you do not really care for me I and you 
will change your mind about Oxford, too I Ah, 
did you know how I love you, you could not lea^e 
me ! 

Both her sons were much distressed. 

" Dearest mother," said Frederick, in a soothing 
tone, " you know how much we love you. We 
will do anything for your sake. I shall not 
change my mind about Oxford, I assure you. I 
am quite fixed in my détermination, and pray let 
me walk with you to night ; we will then talk it 
ail over." 

Augustine's cheek blanched, and his lips oom- 
pressed, at the unjust suspicion of his mother; 
but overcoming his rising émotions of pride and 
suUenness, he spoke calmly in a gentle tone of re- 
monstrance, and said, " Will you talk over Fre- 
derick's plans with him hère in the window, dear 
mother? I only proposed his not going oui, 
because the eyerm^ \a ç^\ ^T^^^iaStj, HehaA 
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already a cough, wMcli, I feared^ it would make 
you anxious for him to increase/' 

"Hâve you a cough ?" exclamied Mrs. 
Belmont, in alanu. 

" Oh no, mother ! it is nothing !" exclaimed 
Frederick. " But shall we sit hère and watch the 
changing shadows, as we talk." 

" I do not love to watch the shadows," repUed 
Mrs. Beknont, with a degree of stemness. " I do 
not love to see them changing ; they speak of 
other change» as they lengthen ; that as life goea 
on, the shadow of sorrow shall lengthen across our 
path. I love not changes — ^and I hâte sorrow — 
for changes corne and go, and take away what we 
love — ^and sorrow cornes and stays with us for 
ever. Sorrow knows no change !" 

Frederick sighed deeply, as her sad tones of me- 
lancholy ihnlled through his heart ; and for a 
moment ail remained silent. 

At length Mrs. Belmont exclaimed, with some 
impatience, "I must go out and walk on the 
terrace ! I hâve never missed for twenty years, 
when the moon was at the full ; and if you will 
not accompany me, I must go alone — alone — ^yes — 
I am always alone. The heart that has been 
severed from that which once beat in xmiBoiL Vvâù. 
iiself, must always be alone.'* 
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" I will go with you, dearest Mother," exckimed 
Frederick, with eamestness. Augustine was silent. 

While Mrs. Belmont put on a shawl, the 
brothers remained in the window. 

" Frederick/' said Augustine, with unusual 
warmth, " Is it right in you to go ? Ought you 
in this case to yield to my mother's désire ? Pain- 
fvly oh ! how painful as she feels a refiisal to be, 
and as it is to you to give it ! would you not show 
her more real love, did you take care of yourBelf, 
and not cause her anxiety by indulging her now ? " 

Frederick was silent. " I cannot do it, Augus- 
tine," he at last exclaimed. 

" Is it not a weakness in you, Frederick, not to 
refuse ?" said his brother. " Oh, that I had 
your cough !" he added in a tone of sorrowfel 
earnestness that went to Frederick's heart. 

A moment or two affcerwards Mrs Behnont 
retumed, and both her sons accompanîed her onto 
the terrace. 

Augustine was convinced it was thèse evening 
walks which had frequently caused Frederick a 
cough that lasted through the winter. But Mrs. 
Belmont, too long accustomed to follow an unre- 
strained will, was imable to bear the sKghtest 
thwarting ; anà. lûec^wa^, m ^T^a \s\ataxice, beyond 
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the power of her control, her will had been forced 
to submit to the stroke of the Almighty, slie felt 
as if eyerything else must yield to her wishes, and 
that she had a right to expect it^ as some degree 
of compensation. 

By this fiill moon, she had often walked with 
her hnsbandy and loving to recall the past in its 
fiilness of reality, she had ever since made a point 
of walking there ttt that period, and renewing the 
angoish of her mind in regrets over the happiness 
she had lost. She was in her early widowhood, 
accompanied at £rst by two joyous-hearted child- 
ren, in whom she gave herself no feelings of plea- 
sure, but what were mixed with more bitter 
regrets ; and since, by two youths, whose hearts 
felt sady as they approached a moumful manhood, 
shaded and darkenad by her gloom. 



K 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" WiLL you corne înto your boudoir, mother ?'* 
said Augustine, the next moming, **tliere is 
something Frederick wants you to see." 

Mrs. Belmont accompanied her son. Augustine 
opening the door first, displayed a fuU-length 
portrait of his brother, which had been just hung 
against the wall. 

The likeness was a remarkably good one ; but 
Mrs. Belmont, taken by surprise, was alarmed and 
startled by the sight of it. At first she thought 
it was her son's figure reflected in the glass. 

" That is not Frederick !" she exclaimed, with 
some agitation. " How did it corne there, and 
why is it so pale ? That is not Frederick ! Why 
does it look so pale and ill ? Who is it ? Who?" 

At this instant, Frederick re-entered the room. 
She glanced from the picture to her son, and a 
shudder seized her, as she beheld the extrélne 
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likeness, even in Ms pale and wom expression, 
which she had never before noticed. 

" Frederick ! Frederick !" she exclaimed, 
" Why are you so pale ? and what does tliis 
portrait mean ? Oh, now you are yourself again," 
she said, in a tone of reKef, as the colour mounted 
into his cheeks, and his languid eye seemed to 
recover its natnral brightness. "I do not like that 
portrait, it makes you so pale, and there is some- 
thing about the eyes, I cannot bear." 

" Do you not like it, mother ?" said Augustine. 
I think it the most admirable likeness I ever saw." 

" But why is it hère P Frederick, hâve you 
deceived me ? Are you going away ?" 

" Why should I deceive you, dearest mother ? 
But when I thought I was going to Oxford, I 
wished you to hâve a remembrance of me, and that 
is the reason I hâve lately been frequently absent 
îrom you. I am sorry you do not like it. I 
thought it would remind you of me, and that its 
eyes would seem to be watching you, as I would 
myself, dear mother, when you are in your little 
boudoir, and I far away." 

"What do you mean, Frederick? are you 
going away ? I do not like remembrances. They 
are always sad ; I like to hâve yourself. I do not 
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like those eyes to follow me, they look me through, 
they pierce my heart. Frederick, why did they 
make them look so strange, and why is it se pale ?" 

" Dear mother, if you do not like it, ît shaU not 
romain hère. It sliall be sent away." 

" Ko, Frederick, I will keep the portrait, if my 
mother does not like it ; for to me, your own seul 
seems to speak in the coimtenance," said Augustine. 

Mrs, Belmont looked at the portrait i^in, and 
then at her son. The resemblance was indeed 
wonderfully strong. Frederick's colour had died 
away, and a tear was in his full expressive eye, as 
as he stood musing by his mother. " But if it is 
like you, it is not like my own sweet Frederick, as 
he used to be ! why are you changed, Frederick? 
Are you well ? Why did Augustine say you had a 
cough ?" 

" Oh, I am quite weU, thank you, dear mother, 
and my cough is better this moming, I think. 
You must not expect me to remain always what I 
was. I am not a child now, but advancing 
towards manhood ; and we do not notice changes 
day by day — ^they pass gradually over us; but 
when a long time is elapsed, then we see, if any 
thing brings it before our notice, that tbere is a 
diffcrence.'* 
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" Yes, ît is yourseK !" exclaimed Mrs. Belmont, 
as her fears were quelled. " Oh, my Frederick, 
ît îs youp very own self !" 

Augostme sighed, as lie tumed from the portrait 
to liis brother, — ^and their mother, motioning them 
away, they both quitted the apartment. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Belmont retraced every 
feature, as that of her departed husband. It had 
been its * strîking resemblance to him in every 
Une, though there was a more thoughtful expres- 
sion in the countenance, that had so startled her 
on first beholding it. And as she dwelt on each 
feature, which in her son seemed to hâve attained 
a sudden and early matnrity, her mind reverted to 
the period of joyous girlhood, when she first 
became acquainted with Captain Bebnont, and to 
the first days of their happy union, when he 
looked abnost as youthful as the portrait before 
her. Her thoughts thus dwelling on the past, ail 
became immediately associated with the picture, 
and it was for ever connected, in her mind, with a 
thousand distressing images and remembrances. 

Yet still she dwelt upon it, and would scarcely 
be out of sight of it. Her husband had had a 
great dislike to having his portrait taken, and 
never woiild permit himself to be drawu. kïORPSi^^ 
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the famîly portraits, therefore, his place was stilla 
blank ; and never had Mrs. Belmont had even a 
sketch to recall his likeness, after the last sad day, 
when he parted from her. 

Hère, then, would she spend abnost whole days, 
in fixed and eamest gaze upon that face ; and the 
memory of him, whom it recalled to her visually, 
and an agony of grief in almost its first poignancy, 
wonld frequently overcome her, as she thus afreeh 
brooded in soUtude over the first bittemess of her 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



One day, when she had been giving way to a 
passion of émotion, she was surprised by the 
entrance of Frederick, who did not retire, as hier 
sons generally did, when they saw her much 
agitated; but gently taking herhand, stoodcalmly 
by hef side, iintil she was in some degree tran- 
quillized. 

" Mother,'' said he, in a soothing yet firm tone, 
" I fear this portrait, whicb I designed for your 
pleasure, does but cause you sorrow. Wherefore 
are those tears, dearest motherp" and his voice 
trembled, though he made an effort to command 
himself. 

" And can you, Frederick, ask a widow why she 
weeps ? That is not more a portrait of yourself 
than it is of your lost father— of my husband ! 
Just so did he look on that most dreadM day, 
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when he parted from me for ever ! And shall you 
now ask me why I weep P" 

Frederick was both reKeved and distressed to 
find the cause of her tears. " But, my mother," 
said he, gently, " while you hâve passed your hfe 
in lamentation and sorrow, may we not hope, that 
to him thèse years hâve been years of increasing 
happiness, which knows no diminution or termina- 
tion ? And since such was your love for him, wifl 
you not rather rejoice in your sorrow, if it shall 
have been caused by his joy ?" 

Mrs. Belmont regarded her son with astonish- 
ment. "Frederick," said she, "you hâve never 
known sorrow, and you hâve never known what it 
is truly to love, or you could not talk thus. And 
will you mock the agony of a breaking heart, by 
saying it should rejoice in its pangs ? The wild 
savages of the désert may lacerate their bodies, 
and laugh at their pains. The fanatic may scom 
the bodily sufferiags he himself imposes, but the 
sorrows of the heart are not to be measured by 
thèse. The heart, indeed, does alone know its own 
bittcrness, and. the stranger meddleth not there- 
with. Ah, that even my son — the cherished child 
of my bosom — should in this be to me a stranger ! " 

Frederick was useà. \>o \Jù!\^ ^^^ qÇ talking, and 
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geatly replied, " It is, indeed, true, my mother, 
that in some degree, even the heart most nearly 
and closely aUied with our own, is a stranger to 
many of our thoughts and émotions. 

' Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh/ 

But there is One, to whom our inmost thoughts 
are known, who sees every émotion of our heart— 
who imderstands our thoughts afar off, even when 
fJiey are scarcely formed to ourselves. And shall 
we make a stranger of Him? The stranger, 
indeed, shall not intermeddle with our joy, 
much less with our grief; but since God is no 
stranger to us, shall we remain strangers to Him ? 
Oh, my mother ! confide to Him the sorrows of 
your heart ! and seek, even on earth, a imion with 
your husband, by being imited to that God and 
Saviour, with Whom we trust he is." 

Tears of a more tranquil nature flowed from 
Mrs. Belmont's eyes. " Frederick, you hâve been 
praying for me ; pray for me again !" 

Frederick had been praying, that his mother's 
heart might be opened to his words, and his 
prayer seemed to be, in some measure, answered. 



t. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



The autumn months were gone, and an early 
winter set in, with some severity. 

Augustine watched wîtli painful soUcitude over 
his brother's declining health and faûing strengtli, 
wHch seemed to dimimsh almost daily. 

But if Mrs. Bebnont observed it, she closed lier 
eyes to the truth, and put it away from lier 
thoughts, not permitting herself for a moment to 
harbour so dreadful a suspicion as the realization 
of sucb an idea. 

One day both her sons had accompanied her in 
a short walk, and Augustine, perceiving his 
brother's fatigue, proposed an early retum, intend- 
ing himself to go agaLa with his mother after 
Frederick had left them, but not wîshing to 
disturb her by letting her know he was tired. 

Immediately on entering the house, Frederick, 
anxious not to a\aTia\iia T£iÇi\\x^^^V^\fôî\Rd into 
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another room, where he was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing. Augustine foUowed him, and 
found he had thrown himself, quite exhansted, 
upon a couchL, and for a moment he thought he 
had fainted ; but finding this was not the case, he 
said, in a tone of the deepest concem, " Frederick, 
you are ill. Why do you conceal it ? You must 
hâve médical advice.'* 

" Oh, no," exclaimed he, endeavouring to rise, and 
assume an unconcemed air, "I shall be better 
directly. I do not want advice ; and it would 
alarm my mother/' 

"Fririok,"r,pUeahi,hr„a„r,™,y.ri«™ly, 
" this must not be. You hâve, I am sure, long 
concealed from us how ill you really are. It is 
better my mother should be alarmed, and that 
proper measures should be taken for you, than 
that we should hâve for ever to reproach ourselves 
for this cruel neglect." 

Frederick was silent ; he seemed debating with 
himself. At last he said, " Why should we alarm 
her, when it is needless F I do not want médical 
advice. Do not, my dear brother," added he, 
with extrême eamestness, laying his hand on 
Augustine's arm, " do not say anything about it to 
my mother.'' 
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Augustine was silent and thoughtful. '^ Frede- 
rick," said he, at last, "I should never forgive 
myself, did I remam inactive. But I will spare 
my mother ail that it is possible to spare her. I 
will request her to permit ns to go for a few days 
to London. There you can hâve the best advice^ 
and she will not need to be told anything about it/' 

To Frederick the exertion of such a joumey 
seemed now almost insuperable ; but he accepted 
his brother's proposai with gratitude for his kind- 
ness. He saw it was no use to resist, so determined 
was Augustine upon it, and so anxious was he 
himself to spare his mother the fear of thinking 
him ill. 

As Augustine stood beside him in silent médita- 
tion, after a pause, Frederick said, " But, Augus- 
tine, how can my mother bear our absence P Do 
not force even a short absence upon her before it 
is needed ! how can she bear it ?" 

"She must bear it," replied Augustine, in a 
stem tone, while his concealed émotion was so 
great he could scarcely command his voice. " She 
must bear that, or something worse," he added, 
as he turned away, and Frederick did not catch 
his last words. 

He left the room \ ^xA \xmble to command his 
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feelings for a moment, as a thousand bitter 
thoughts of anguish for his mother, — for Frede- 
rick, — for himseK, — came over him, he in solitude 
gave way to his émotions. He thought of Alban, 
of Mrs» Trelawny, of Gabrieile, — but there was not 
one thougbt tbat stilled his throbbing puise, and 
calmed his aching heart. 

He did not see*his mother again till evening, 
andhe let the hour of dinner pass, without alluding 
to the subject of his thoughts. He nûght, to an 
ordinary observer, hâve seemed cold and tacitum 
as usual; but one who eaw more deeply, would 
hâve seen that his calmness was assumed, and his 
silence necessary to maintaining that calmness. 

Frederick was unusually cheerful and lively ; 
and as they drew their chairs round the bright 
fire, when the servants had withdrawn, an in- 
différent spectator might at the first glance hâve 
thought it a circle of cheerfiil happiness, and not 
hâve seen that in each heart was a sorrow, either 
for themselves or others, which corroded ail their 

** Frederick and I think of going to town to- 
morrow, mother," said Augustine, in a tone of 
assumed indifférence, breaking a silence of some 
little duration. 
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" To town !*' exclaimed Mrs. Belmont, in a tone 
of astonîsimient, alarm^ and dlspleasure. "And 
why to town P and why so sudden ? and why 
without asking me ?" 

Frederick looked imploringly at his brother. 
Augustine avoided his glance ; he could not meet 
his eye ; he dare not think. 

"I hâve business of importance to attend to," 
replied he, in the same tone. " It is indispensable 
my being there, and Frederick must accompany 
me. I mention it so immediately before going, 
because you do not like to anticipate what does not 
please you." 

" Why will you go ?" exclaimed Mrs. Belmont, 
passionately. " Why hâve you no regard for my 
feelings ? Why will you both leave me — and so 
suddenly, too ?" 

" Dearest mother," said Frederick, in a soothing 
tone, "it is but for a very short time. We shall 
soon retum to you, I hope ; and we will not remain 
a day in town for our own pleasure, though ail 
will be new to me." 

"Why will you go?" replied his mother, 
IJéevishly. "Frederick, will you also leave me? 
If your brother must go, why cannot you remain ? 
Arc you, too, glad to foi'^akfâ loa ?" 
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The reproaches impKed in what she said were 
bitter and most painful to both, especially the iast 
words. 

But Augustine replied, with composure, " Mother, 
we shall be away but a few days, and Frederick's 
accompanying me is absolu tely necessary." 

" It may spare you a longer absence hereafter, 
dear mother," said Frederick, gently. " And after 
aU, what are thèse short partings ? What are any 
earthly partings ?" 

" Yes, indeed ! what are they ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Belmont, in a tone of desponding anguish ; " what 
are they, but a foretaste of etemal separtions ? So 
your father said, *What are partings but the 
préparation of meetings ?* and he left me never to 
return ! Yes, what are partings but the prépara- 
tion for etemal séparation ?" 

" Etemal séparation ! Oh, my mother, do not, I 
intreat you, say so. Wherefore, even if death 
should intervene, — ^wherefore shall we speak of 
séparation as etemal ? Shall we not rather look 
forward to a period of joyful and eternal union 
with those we love, when we hâve passed beyond 
thèse earthly séparations to a brighter région, 
which fears not the invasion of death ?" 

" Death ! Frederick," exclaimed M.tb>. "B^àW^"^, 
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shuddering, " why do you speak of death ? Do 
not speak of death ! itishorridr 

Frederick shuddered, and sighed deeply, but 
he did not speak. 

Augustine tumed away his face, and no one 
heard his sigli, but his heart grooned with 
anguish. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Frederick bore the joumey better than his 
brother had feared he could hâve done. He was 
himself anxious to huny over it as fast as possible, 
but Augustîne would not permît him needlessly to 
increase his fatigue. 

Arrived in London, Augustine took the opinion 
of two eminent médical men upon his brother's 
case ; after having seen him they retired in con- 
sultation. Frederick lay upon a sofa ; he did not 
appear agitated; but Augustine walked up and 
down the apartment with uncontrollable restless- 
ness. At last he was sent for ; his deadly paie 
countenance and his compressed lip bespoke his 
agitation, but he calmly inquired their décision. 

He explained how his brother and himself werc 
circumstanced. The character and aSl\RXÀssvi ^^ 
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his mother ; her extrême attachment to Frederick 
— but yet her absolute imwillingness to part with 
him, or to quit her husband's home. He inquired 
if travelling would be désirable — ^if anything could 
do him good ? And he heard their replies with 
assumed composnre. 

The physicians were gone ; and Augustine 
returned to his brother's room. Frederick did 
not perceive him on first entering, but Augustine 
saw that he was engaged in eamest prayer. 

His hands were raised to heaven, and his eyes 
were closed, but his lips moved ; and Augustine 
^elt a sanctity in that holy attitude, he could not 
hâve disturbed. A ealm, too, came over his own 
heart as he stood ; at that moment, Frederick was 
not praying for himself, but for his brother. 

At last he opened his eyes and saw Augustine 
standing beside him ; he put out his hand to him, 
and said gently, 

" Augustine, are they gone ? What is their 
opinion r 

" You may return to Belmont," replied Augus- 
tine, cheerfully ; " but you must take care of 
yourself, and not be exposed to cold, or to the 
evening air." 

^^ Augustine," aalà. ^x^&sîÂRk, mth eamest 
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solemnity, " I intreat you to hide notliing from 
me. Let me know ail they think. I can bear 
ail. Tell me, I intreat you, everytliing. I hâve 
long suspected it. Is there any hope of my 
recovery ?" 

"None," replied Augustine. And falling on 
hîs knees beside the sofa, he endeavonred to con- 
eeal his émotion by covering his face with his 
hands. 

Frederick was calm — ^but it was not buman 
strength that gave tbat calnmess. 

" Oh, Lord, I beseech Thee," he exclaimed, 
" haye mercy on my mother ! console and comfort 
her and my brother !" 

And both remained silent ; till, at the sight of 
Augustine's tears, Frederick wept also — ^but it was 
not for himself. At last he said, gently taking 
his brother's hand, 

"Augustine, dear Augustine, do not grieve 
thus. It is God's will it should be so, and there- 
fore it must be best. We must not only submit 
to it, but likewise glorify Him in our réception of 
it. Tell me, dear Augustine, how long do they 
think I may yet live ? " 

It was with much difficulty that Augustine was 
able to teU him. . The doctors thonghi \kfô Toi^X.^ 
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with care, still linger a few months longer— 
probably tiU spring. 

" God grant those months may be spent to 
His praise and glory," he exclaimed. "There 
is still much to do, much/' added he, thought- 
fully ; " but Gk)d can do it, after I am gone." 

" Frederick," exclaimed his brother, passionatdy, 
"talk not thus ! there may still be hope! 
physicians are not infallible ! Perhaps they may 
be mistaken." 

" No, Augustine, I feel they are not mistaken; 
do not try to deceive yourself or me. Had they 
given me encouragement, I could not hâve 
beKeved them. But say not there is no hope— 
there is ail hope still. Hope beyond the grave; 
there is hope there of the reality of hope — ^not as 
hère, its deceitfiil shadow only." 

" Frederick," exclaimed his brother, " how can 
you speak thus ? How can you be so calm, and 
shame my weakness ? And my mother ! How 
can you speak calmly of her ?" 

" No, Augustine, I do not shame your weakness. 
It is not human philosophy that can support 
in such a time as this. It is Christ alone who 
can strengthen me. And ère the hour of trial 
comes, I am peTsuaâLedi'S.^^w^ÏÏL^lT^ii.^hen you and 
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my mother also." Frederick could not restrain 
hîs tears as he said thèse words. And again his 
heart was raised in prayer to heaven for them 
both. 

" We need not tell my mother, at présent," he 
added. " We must endeavonr to prépare her for 
ît gradually. There will be no need to grieve her 
so long beforehand ; and you will leave it to me, 
dear- Augustine, to break it to her." 

Augustine made no answer. He could not 
reply; but he felt there was a reality in his 
brother's faith and confidence, that could support 
him in such an hour as this — support him, whose 
natural tempérament was so eager and excitable, 
80 m^uch better than ail his own mental discipline 
could support himself. He felt there was a 
strength he did not know — a strength far superior 
to his own — ^which now sustained his naturally 
ardent and excitable brother. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Week after week passed by, and neither of the 
brothers could break to Mrs. Bebnont the fearful 
truth. 

Frederick was kept in the house, and every care 
taken of him. His mother saw he was ill, — ^but 
she kept her eyes closed, and would not permit the 
thought or suspicion of the truth to arise in her 
breast. She always declared her hope, that spring 
would entirely restore him ; and even Augustine 
could not help, sometimes, indulging and in- 
couraging this hope himself. Frederick always 
said, he thought in spring he should ail noth- 
ing. Mrs. Belmont rejoiced in his cheerfiil hope- 
fulness. But Augustine perceived the deeper 
meaning of his words ; and while the subject 
was never alluded to between them, he at ail 
times silently obseTN^dL^àm. kcL^feojai day to day, 
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as he saw his patient cheerfiilness, his wonder 
still augmentée!, as he watched. 

But though Frederick did not openly reveal his 
state to his mother, he was constantly endeavour- 
ing to prépare her mind for it. He did not let 
pass any suitable opportunity, for directing her 
thoughts beyond the passing sorrows of life. 

One moming, when they descended to a late 
breakfast, everything presented a scène of sad 
désolation to their eyes. A hard frost had nipped 
everything, though there was no white appearance 
on the ground. But ail remains of life seemèd to 
hâve withered and shrunk from its biting grasp ; 
and a boisterous wind which had arisen towards 
moming, had snapped many of the leafless branches 
from the trees, and blown them from their parted 
trunks, in melancholy désolation. 

" What misérable confusion and ruin ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Belmont, as she entered the breakfast 
room. " There is scarcely a tree in that fine row 
but what is dispoiled of one of its fair branches ! '* 

" Yet, mother," said Frederick, gently, " those 
trees wîll again be clothed in verdure and beauty. 
On the retum of spring, you will again sit beneath 
their spreading branches — and rejoice, as you walk 
beneath their retreshiag shade. Ând \î ^wx. \^' 
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inember that each tree has lost a branch — even 
thougb that branch did contribute to its pride and 
beauty — ^you will not grieve over theîr loss, when 
there is so much still to be thaokfiil for, in their 
shade." 

" Yes — I shall grieve/' replîed his mother. "I 
grieve over the loss of every branch, and every 
flower. They cause me heart-pains and rendings, 
like those in the enchanted Forest of Armida. 
This cruel frost has destroyed everything. The 
very evergreens look sered and blighted ! " 

" But, mother, how beautiM are your plants în 
the hot-house ! Tum f o your conservatory — and 
see there, ever présent beauty. Preserved în safe 
keeping, to be restored to greater loveliness, when 
the storms and tempests of this bleak season are 
succeeded by the balmy influence of spring — ^those 
bright days, which fear no chilling nights or biting 
frosts, to destroy their luxuriant beauty. If I was 
a plant, I should love to be taken from the garden 
in the midst of my bloom, before ail the storms 
and tempests of winter, and safely preserved in a 
conservatory — ^till its destructive blasts were gone; 
and then brought forth, to blossom in renewed 
beauty, m a season of loveliness, which fears no 
decay." 
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Mrs. Belmont looked at him with surprise ; — as 
the eamestness with whicli he spoke flushed his 
very temples. And Augustine felt there was some 
deeper meaning in his words, but could not entirely 
comprehend their forcev 

** You speak as though you had a kindred feeling 
with the plants," said Mrs. Bebnont. " You do 
not fiurely bdieve in the metempsychosis ? " 

" Not transmigration of .souls," replied Frede- 
rick, '"which destroyed personal identity; — ^but 
transmutation of states — ^in which individual per- 
sonality is retained." 

"I do not believe in any previous existence," 
said Mrs. Bebnont. 

" But you believe in a future one ! " exclaimed 
Frederick, quickly. — "A continuation of this prés- 
ent existence, though its state be changed, by the 
intervention of death P " 

" Assuredly ;" replied Mrs. Belmont, with some 
unwillingness ; though without the slightest hési- 
tation as to its truth. ^* But why, Frederick, will 
you be for ever talking of death ? I hâte the very 
Word ! Why are you always thinking about it ?" 

" Dear mother," said he, in a rather surprised 
tone, "we must ail die. Talking about it, does 
not brin^ it any nearer ; and is it not «». n^ys[ 
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natural thing, to think of wliat must liAppen to 
everyoneofu8,at«>metiineP» 

" Of course we must ail die sometîme/' rejdied 
Mrs. Belmont ; " but I do not see why we should 
imbitter life, with thinking of death." 

" No, indeed, we sbould not ! '' exclaimed Frede- 
rick, with great animation. " Thoughta of d«ifli 
should never imbitter our lives. But we shooli 
80 think of it, and so prépare for it, during life, 
that we may, ère it comes, leam to regard it wifli 
thankfiilness and hope." 

" How can we regard that with hope, which k 
the destruction ofhopeP" exclaimed Mrs. Behnoni 
" No, Frederick, it is, alas ! the insensible only, 
that can be happy ! for ail but those, who neiiher 
think nor feel, must for ever be tormeuted either 
with the fear of death,— or its reality, — ^in its 
destruction of those they love." 

" Oh, mother !'' cried Frederick, "leam a lesson 
from your plants ! Do you not take them ftwn 
your garden, and leave it lone and desolate, that 
they may again bloom in renewed beauty P And 
shall the plant raise the yoice of complaint 
against your hand ? Shall it not rather regard 
its imprisonment, in the light of thankfiilness for 
its préservation., even^Qvx^S^Xife ^>3^ ^^^^cw to the 
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roots ? and hope for its future enjoyment and 
embellishment of the earth and air P and is not 
tlie world as *the garden of the Lord?' And 
sliall He not do what He will with His own? 
Man himself brought deatli upon himself, by his 
own wilfiil transgression of the command, to which 
the penalty was attached. But God has given us 
life beyond, through His beloved Son, if we will 
accept ît- Life, inconceivably surpassing this. 
life, glorious and blessed, to which death is but 
the introduction — ^the door, as it were ; the door 
that must be passed through, to enter upon that 
beyond. And with such a prospect, shaU death 
be regarded with misery ! Oh, rather shall it not 
be regarded with thankfulness and hope !" 

" Frederick,'' said Mrs. Belmont, " you speak 
as an enthusiast. But there is no practical reality 
in what you say. Death has never touched your 
heart, nor destroyed your happiness, by snatching 
away those you love ; and therefore aU you 
adyance, is but theoretical. It is of no practical 
weight. Death must always be regarded with 
horror, as dreadfiil and imnatural." 

" Death may and must be dreadftd to those who 
dread its future," replied Frederick. **It may 
and must be regarded with horror )3y Wio^^ 1^ 
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whom ît opens* no scènes of life beyond. But 
surely ît shall not, cannot, be so regarcLed, by th6 
Christian. It is awful— for we know not ite 
power — and bave not felt its force. StiU, to ihe 
Christian, my mother, it need not, cannot be 
dreadM. For Christ bas overcome death, iiat 
He might deliver them, wbo througb fear of death 
were ail tbeir lifetime subject to bondage. (Heb. 
ii. 15.) He bas opened to us tbe gâtes of efer- 
lasting life, and if we faitbfuUy abide in Œm, 
even tbougb we walk througb tbe valley of ihe 
shadow of death, we need fear no evil (Ps, xxiïi 
4), for He will be with us. He will show iifl the 
path of life, where, in Hïs présence, îs fdlness of 
joy, and at His right hand, are pleasures for eyer- 
more/' (Ps. xvi. 11.) 

Frederick was sUent; his whole coimtenance 
was lighted up, and glowed with tbe enthbsiastic 
energy with which he spoke. Mrs. Belmont was 
silent also. But in her mind rose before her, ihe 
scènes of her past life : cold, tboughtless, and un- 
happy ; — and the future : cheerless, bopeless, and 
misérable ; — and the thought crossed her mind, as 
she regarded her son's eamestness, " If thèse were 
the Christian's hopes and prospects, her life, — ^her 
hopcs, — ^had Tiot \>Çi«tv \>[vo%^ çsîl ^ ^^^ktv^yscl" 
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And then recurred to her memory, thoughts 
and conversations long since past ; thoughts which 
in the carelessness of youth, she desired not to 
cherish ; conversations she had sought not to 
remember, held in girlish days, with a companion 
of far bygone years, one whom she had once loved, 
but whose recollection she had long too success- 
fuUy banished, — ^because it brought with it self- 
reproaches. She recaUed the memory of her 
intercourse with Emmeline. 

Then both youthfiil — ^both full of hope — ^both 
with life before them — and both imacquaînted 
with its cares and with its sorrows. But even 
then, her thoughtless levityhad pained her friend, 
though she still felt towards her with affection. 
She had disregarded her words, she had disre- 
garded her letters, she had disregarded her in her 
thoughts. But Emmeline had not ceased to pray 
for her, and she had not cast away her confidence, 
that some time her friend would know and rejoice 
in that confidence, as truly as herself. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



At tkis time the Rector of Belmont, who had 
arriyed at an uniisually protracted âge, and bad 
long been very infirm, was entirely incapacitated 
by paralysis, and was obliged to hâve a curate 
provided by the Bishop. 

Augustine and Frederick were very sorry it had 
not occiirred a Kttle later, for Alban Trelawny was 
to be ordained at Christmas, and they had much 
wished ho could hâve had Bebnont as his title. 
Alban had, however, already accepted another, 
and did not think it right to change. He thought 
it best on entering Holy Orders to be in a situa- 
tion where he would not be the only responsible 
person for the parish, and would be more iinder 
advice and training. 

In conséquence of this disappointed wish, both 
feit rathcr a çTejwiSàefâ «l,^ik«^&\» "^^l. "Çottester. 
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Augustine caUed on him soon after his arrivai, 
however, and was agreeably surprised with him. 

Owing to their présent circumstances in Frede- 
rick's state of health, and from Hs continuai visits 
to him, he soon took the position of a friend in 
the farnUy, and was regarded with respect and 
esteem by ail. 

He was by no means a yoimg man, and was of 
a strong, firm mind, capable of contending with. 
difficultîes. He had a stern principle of rectitude, 
which would never permit him to swerve from 
his duty, nor to hesitate a moment between riçht 
and wrong; and he steadily and uncompromisingly 
pursued what he believed to be right, without 
debating in his mind, — as if it were really im- 
possible to do otherwise. 

With ail this, he was most kind, gentle, and 
considerate for others, and their difficulties. The 
less he felt them himself, the more capable he 
seemed of entering into, and compassionately 
making allowance for them, in others. He had 
hitherto been, ever since his ordination, in a popu- 
lous district, in a large manufacturing town, 
where he had leamed much of human nature. 
And while he studied it, he had studied it also by 
the reyéiations of tmth, and sought to «ç^'ï ^^3»^ 
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révélations to the yarying cases of need, in iheir 
yarious requirings. 

Such a person was admirably adapted for erery 
member of the Belmont hjnilj, in its preseat 
state ; and it was surprising to see the influence 
which, in a very few weeks, he had obtained over 
aU. 

He came with the commission of a priest and 
minister of Christ^ and no longer felt himsdf a 
free agent. He forgot himself in his priesdy 
capacity, and in the exercise of its auth(»ity and 
offices, — which he felt, as a man, he had no rig^t 
to lower or dispute. 

Acting from such motives and principles, ail 
felt he was what he considered himself — ^but as the 
delbgate of a Higher Power; and as such, there was 
an influence about him, which ail acknowledged, 
from which even Augustîne could not shrink, and 
which Mrs. Belmont was unable to gainsay. To 
Frederick, he was an inconceivable comfort. He 
imparted ail his difficultés to him about lus 
mother, his brother, and himself. For now fully 
awakened to his own imperfections, he was keealy 
alive to the slightest fault, and was in danger of 
sinking into despair, from a tender mind over- 
burdened with. t\ie coii&^^Qv^svissîà ^i ^m^ and high 
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tliougMs of the perfection of holiness, had not some 
skilful adviser been at hand, to lead his mind 
gently forward, and teach him, whîle seeking for 
sanctiâcatîon, not be too much cast down at his own 
shortcomings; remembering that at best, our works 
are but those of improfitable servants, even wben 
we do that which ît is our duty to do ; that tbey 
«an only be accepted for tbe sake of Him wbo was 
made ** to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that 
we miglit be made the rigbteousness of God in 
Him." (2 Cor. v. 21.) " In whom we bave ré- 
demption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins." (Col. i. 14.) He led him more eamestly 
to the Savionr's cross, and to trust in His ail aton- 
ing merit ; whereby a fuU, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction had been ïnade 
for the sins of the whole world. He taught him 
more truly to feel and appreciate, that it was not 
for his own righteousness, but by the manifold and 
great mercy of his most blessed Lord and only 
Saviour, through whom alone he might obtain 
remission of his sins — ^his body be made clean by 
His body — and his soûl washed in His most 
precious blood — and so dwell with Him for ever 
more, in His etemal and glorious kingdom. 

One day^ after speaking oî Bxib^ecX.^ t^^\si^ 

1 
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more to himself, Mr. Forrester saîd to Frederidk, 
" I am truly rejoieed to see your brother Augustine 
so regular at the daily service. I haye nemr 
seen his place yacant, both moming and eyening, 
and occasionally your mother lias acc(»npaiiied 
him ; they both corne sometimes in the eyeidng, 
when retuming firom their walk ; but your brother 
seldom misses in a moming. Eyen on thèse odd» 
cheerless days> which are so dark, that when I am 
dépendant upon my book, as in the LessonSy I 
sometimes find a difficnlty myself in reading." 

Frederick's eyes glistened with pleasare. 
" Does he go !" he exclaimed ; " he has never toli 
me ! but he goes instead of me !" 

"How do you know that?" inquired Mr. 
Forrester. " What do you mean ?" 

*' He was grieving over my iUness/' repUed 
Frederick, simply, "and saying how much he 
lamented it was not he who was ill, for my mother 
would haye felt it less ; but, dear sir," added he 
with eamestness, " indeed it is only himself who 
has such imworthy thoughts of himself ; he is &r 
more worthy to liye than I am, and is far better 
qualified than I am! But he concluded by 
saying, * Oh, Frederick, how I wish I eould be ill 
for you 1* ' Xou ii^xma^ \s^ ^ ^ov: lue^ dearest 
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Augustme/ I saîd ; * but there are some thîngs 
you can do for me; and day by day, as I hear the 
chnrcli bel! going for service, I eannot tell you 
how I lament I eannot be there. Will you go to 
cbuTch for me ?' He did not answer, but tumed 
away, and I feared he was vexed ; but I am so 
glad he goes ! And my mother, too ! he must hâve 
asked her to go, for I never mentioned it." 

Tears glistened in Mr. Forrester's eyes at 
Frederick's narration, which it gave him joy to 
hear ; while Frederick continued — 

" I remember the time when at Collège, I felt 
it such a wearisome hardship to attend the chapel 
every day, and wished the service over ail the 
time I was there. I did not then think I could 
ever feel the truth of what a friend of mine then 
soid : * That it was a blessed privilège, which we 
should perhaps only truly estimate, when deprived 
of it.' Now I hâve leamed to value that service, 
and to love its attendance. I strive to follow its 
prayers, and no longer feel them wearisome ; and 
now I am deprived of the possibility of being 
there ! Oh, Mr. Forrester," he continued, with 
émotion, " I shall never go to the house of Gtod 
again ! except," he added, in a lower tone, 
"when they take me there, even. iûot^ -viStftovîL- 
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scious than when first carried as an infant to the 
font ! " 

" But wîll you not worsliip/' said Mr. Forrester, 
" in a city, wherein there is no temple, for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb, are the temple of 
it ?" (Rev, xxi. 22.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



** YouR brother is weaker," said Mr. Forrester to 
Augustine, a short time afterwards. '' Is it rigl^t 
to conceal his state from his mother ?'* 

Augustine started — a deadly paleness came 
over his countenance, and an expression of agonj, 
as the reaUty of a truth he would fain hâve dis- 
bdieved foreed itself upon him. 

"Does he not look better, Mr. Forrester ?" h© 
exclaimed, searcely knowing what he said. 

" It is but deceptive. I hâve seen too manj to 
be imprepared for this ; I know well thèse deceitfiil - 
changes." 

" My mother cannot bear it !" exclaimed Au- 
gustine, " it will toi her ; " and the deep anguish 
of his own tones, bespoke his bursting heart. 

Mr. Forrester took his hand, and in a voioe of 
much sympathy, said to him, ^'My dfiax ^ouii%' 
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friend, the afflictions which our merciful Heavenly 
Father sends to purify His children, will not be 
unaccompanied by strength from Him, to enable 
us to bear them, if only we seek His aid, Wlio 
has bid us call upon Him, and He will answer us— 
Who has declared He will be with us in trouble, 
and will deliver us. (Ps. xci. 15.) Who has 
said, " When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be bumed; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee." (Is. xliii. 

2.) _ 

** I believe there is a Power which I do not 

feel," replied Augustine, sadly. " I see it in 

Frederick, as I watch him day by day ; I hâve 

seen it in others ; but I know not that strength ; 

my mother knows it not." 

" But if y ou seek it, you shall find it !" ex- 

claimed Mr. Forrester, eamestly, " For our 

Blessed Lord has declared * Ask and it shall be 

given you ; seek and ye shall find.' (Luke xi. 9.) 

Believe me, my friend, we know not the limits to 

the power of prayer — ^the power of the prayer of 

faith. That prayer, of which our Lord has said, 

' Whatsoever things \e d.e^\ie,' of God, * when ye 
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pray, belîeve that ye receive them, and ye shall 
hâve them.' " (Mark xi. 24.) 

" But I cannot pray," said Augustine. " I 
cannot feel that there is a reality in it." 

" Pray, then, that you may be enabled to pray. 
Do it, and you shall leam to do it. ' Lord, teach 
us to pray,' said the disciples ; and their very 
request to leam to pray was in itself a prayer. 
* If any man will do His wiU, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.' (John viî. 17.) 
Do, and you shall know. Act as God has com- 
manded, and He will Hinxself teach you how to 
act acceptably to Him." 

Augustine was silent, but not unthoughtful ; 
and Mr. Forrester, unwilling to divert the présent 
current of his thoughts, did not that day retum 
to the subject, which had at first introduced the 
conversation. But Augustine did not forget it. 
And when next he saw his brother, Frederick 
hixnself mentionéd it. 

" Augustine," said he, " do you think my mother 
has any idea of my real state P " 

"I fear not," replied Augustine, with self-com- 
mand, that made him appear unmoved. 

''But would it not be better to tell her — • 
would it not he better to prépara V<et — -i^Sûwt 
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than let an event wliicli is gradually approach' 
ing, break suddenly upon her, and take lier 
entirelyby surprise?" 

Augustine could not answer ; Frederick re- 
garded him eamestly. " You are not grieved with 
me ? " said he, soKcitously. 

" Frederick, how can you suppose sucli a thing !" 
exclaimed his brother. " But tell me, Frederick," 
he added, with passionate eamestness, '* How can 
you speak and feel thus cahnly ? Is it nothing to 
you, to think of the fearftil void you are approach- 
ing ; where, at best, ail is unknown ? Is it nothing 
toyou to think of parting from those you loye, 
parting" — and his voiee failed him, as he mur- 
mured — *' for ever parting ? Is it nothing, when 
life, with its attractions and allurements, is just 
opening in enjoyment upon you ? Is it nothing 
to part with life ? " 

" To part with life ! *' exclaimed Frederick, 
with serions energy, "Oh! that were indeed 
dreadful ! Our whole soûl shrinks from the 
thought of it ! But, Augustine, is it not parting 
with Death P For now we carry death about witli 
us, the seeds of it are in our nature ; we never know 
when it will overtake us ; nor can we be a moment 
fjree from a Ua\>Ti\ity to \V. ^«^ ^^Vw^^ life. 
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life subject to death; — ^but wheu once we bave 
passed tbrough death, we part from it for ever — 
then we bave life, iindying Kfe, wbicb fears no 
second deatb." 

" Is there no fear? " repUed Augustine. " How 
can we be sxire of what is beyond death ? " 

"By the promises of God," replied Frederick, 
cahnly and steadily, " by the whole Word of God.*' 
And haveyou no doubt ? " inquired Augustine. 
None," replied he unhesitatingly. " I believe 
without a doubt that the wicked 'shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life etemal/ '' (Matt. xxv. 46.) 

" Do you believe both ? " said Augustine, and 
his lip trembled as he spoke. 

" Yes, I beKeve both," replied Frederick. 

Augustine was silent, and Frederick raised his 
heart in prayer. After a short interval, Augustine 
said, " And if such be your belief, Frederick, how 
can you be so calm ? How can you be so peace- 
ful ? if you yourself look to entering upon that 
everlasting life, how can you think of those, whose 
portion may be eternal punishment ? How can 
you think of my mother — of me ? " and by a 
violent effort, he calmed his agitation, as he pro- 
nounced the \ast words. 
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A tran^itory expression of great pain passed 
over the eoimtenance of Frederick, but it was suc- 
ceeded by one of joyftd bope. 

"Augustine," said he, "God bas merciMy 
kept my mind in peace, according to Hifi promise, 
to those whose minds are stayed on Him. (Isa. 
xxyi. 3.) And I bumbly tbank Him for it, but it 
bas not been witbout trusting God. It bas not beea 
without prayer. And I bave prayed so eamestly 
for you, and for my motber, tbat you may be led 
into tbe way of trutb, and become God's Mthfol 
servants, tbat I do not f eel any doubt, tbougb I may 
not live to see it. I believe tbat God, wbo bas 
promised in the name of His dear Son, tbat what- 
soever we sball ask in His name, He will do it, 
will hear my prayer and answer it. (Jobn xiv, 
13, 14; XV. 16; xvi. 23, 26.) Were it not for this 
confidence, my mind would indeed be overwbebned; 
but wbatever are our troubles or anxieties for our- 
selves, or for otbers, hère is a sure resting place ; 
for God, far from forbidding us, invites us to corne 
unto Him in aU our needs. * Come unto Me, ail 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.' (Matt. xi. 28.) And by tbe moutb of 
one of His Apostles, He has told us, *Is any among 
you afficted, let \ïim ^t».^^ ? '' ^^m. n . V^.\ 
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"Happy are those who can feel that confidence ! '* 
said Augustîne, sighing deeply. 

" They are liappy, indeed ! " exclaimed Frede- 
rick, " Truly may we say, ' Blessed is the man 
that maketli the Lord his trust.' (Ps. xl. 4.) 
And in tliis confidence I can rest, believing, that 
though I should go before, through the mercy of 
God, you also will follow after, and that we shall 
see and know, and rejoice together, before the pré- 
sence of our God." 

" But do you think," said Augustine, " we shall 
know each other beyond the grave ?" 

" Assuredly I do," replied Frederick, " from 
the whole ténor of the Word of God, and from 
many particular passages. This state of being 
is but the commencement of our existence ; as it 
were, the introduction of life — the joumey before 
we reach the object of our joumey. We are ail 
wayfarers together ; and shall we believe that 
those who hâve been our companions on our 
joumey, will ail be unknown to us when we come 
to that joumey's end ? If we look at this présent 
life, as what it really is, — mysterious and incom- 
préhensible as we find it, — it seems to me im- 
possible to entertain any other idea." 

'^And bave you no regrets, then, m QjiXN^>3vsî% 
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ihis life P no sorrow in séparations, even if they 
be not for ever P" said Augostine, his voice almofit 
fedling him. 

For a moment Frederick's émotion quite OTe^ 
came him, and he was nnable to speak. 

" God knows my weakness," said he. " Oh may 
He pardon it ! But sometimes the thonghts cf 
leaying those I so dearly love, does overcome me, 
when I think of going alone into that worid 
beyond. But then I remember that *God will 
redeem my soûl from tbe power of the grave ; for 
He shall receîve me/ (Ps. xlix. 15.) I remember 
there is One, whose love îs more than aU thèse; 
* who is rich in mercy, for His great love, where- 
with He loved us.' (Eph. ii. 4.) * Who gave 
Himself for our sins.' (Gai. i. 4.) And some- 
times this world seems very bright, and my heart 
feels a pang in the thought of quitting the life I 
know. I feel to cling to the things I see ; and I 
fancy joyful events would hâve happened to me, 
I know not what, — and I feel a désire to stay. 
But then I remember that the world beyond is 
far brighter. That hère our sun is often ob- 
scured by clouds and night, but that God Him- 
eelf is the light oî t\ia.t Land; (Rev. xxi. 23.) and 
'in Him is no àvxïVives» ^\. «î^' ^"^^csîk.V,^>^ \- 
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reiaeinber that *the tliings which are seen are 
temporal ; but the things whîch are not seen are 
ctemaL' (2 Cor, iv. 18.) I know that of the 
joys of that Land it is written, (Is. Ixiv. 4.) * Eye 
liath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hâve entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.' (1 Cor, ii. 9.) 
And then, if such be the will of God, I 'désire to 
départ and be with Christ, which is far better,' " 
(Phn. i. 23.) 

Augustine gazed upon him, as he sank back 
apon his couch, exhansted with his own energy ; 
and he felt there was a Spirit stronger than the 
jspirît of man, that dwelt in his brother's breast, 
and he prayed he might feel its influence in hiâ 
own. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Mrs. Belmont was watching over the couch where 
her son was reclining. He had passed a wakeM 
and restless night, and towaxds the erening of the 
following day had sunk into a tranquil slnmber; 
but as she leaned over him, the truth half flashed 
across her, and she could not deceive herself into 
thinking the flush on that pale countenanoe 
was a natural and healthfiil glow. 

It was a moment of agony, but she did not yet 
feel its reaUty. Hope still struggled in her 
breast. Then an undefined — a stunning feeling— 
almost of stupor— came over her. She felt as if 
she conld not weep over her son ; as if she had 
wept so long, that she had no more tears left ; as 
if she had moumed so long, her heart was wom 
out with monrning, — and could do so no longer. 
She felt as if life would indeed be tenfold more 
a blank than ît oAi^aà:^ ^^^a, ^tA ?)1 l\vat moment 
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she thouglit it so misérable, tliat slie cared not if 
a tliousand ôresh miseries were heaped upon her, 
thinking nothing eould add to lier wretchedness. 
She felt her soûl was entirely boimd up in her 
son, and she thought his death would release her- 
seK from the burden of life. She felt for a time 
almost as though she was indiffèrent about it ; 
and as she watched over him silently while he 
slept, she thought she could hâve gazed with 
eqiial calmness, had it really been the last long 
sleep ; had those limbs, those features, been set in 
the rigidity of death, and had that heavenly 
smile been still lingering .upon his countenanee, 
when the spirit had departed from its earthly 
tabernacle. But at that instant Frederick awoke ; 
his eyes were raised, and in loving softness feU 
upon his mother, while the expression of retuming 
consciousness gave even greater sweetness to his 
smile ; and then she again felt what he still was, 
and what ère long he must too surely be ; and 
the heart of the mother again rose in her breast, 
and she fell upon his sofa in an agony of tears. 

" Mother," said Frederick, in a gentle voice — 
" do you love me ? " 

" Love you ! " exclaimed she, passionately ; " I 
would sacrifice my life for you ! *' 
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" And would you give your life a willing proof 
of your love P What if even a greater sacrifice 
were required from you ? Would you give that 
proof of your love, too ? What if my life were 
taken for yours, dear mother ? Would you give 
that great proof of love ? " 

" Frederick — ^Frederick ! " what do you mean ?" 
cried she, hastily. " You must not die ! I cannot, 
cannot part with you ! " 

" But mother," said he, " the world beyond thi» 
life is bright — ^is beautiftd. It has no pain^ no 
weariness, and restlessness. It fears no diminu- 
tion — ^no end of its joy. I long to be there. Oh, 
mother, will not your love willingly spare me for 
that happiness ! " 

" I cannot, I cannot, Frederick ! " cried his 
mother. " You must not — ^must not die ! " 

** Oh, mother ! *' he exclaimed, in a tone of deep 
sorrow, " why wiU you love me, more than Grod ? 
If God requires the sacrifice of you, will you not 
cheerfully resign me to Him ? My mother, Who 
has said, * He that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me, is not worthy of Me ? ' " (Matt. x. 37.) 

Mrs. Belmont was silent ; but she buried her 
face in her hands, while her breast heaved with 
émotion. 
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" My mother," said Frederick, gently, " He 
who sends the affliction and grief, also * healeth 
the broken in heart, and bindeth up their woxmds/ " 

"No" — said Mrs. Belmont, sternly checking 
the évidence of her grief. " My broken heart can 
never be healed ! My woxmds can never be bound 
. up ! In the pride of manhood, the hnsband of my 
youth was suddenly snatcbed from me, and I was 
left a desolate and mouming widow. And now, 
the son of my affections, in whom has been centred 
ihe love of my widowed heart, mnst, by another 
cruel stroke, be torn away for ever! No! — 
mine is a broken heart, that naught can bind 
up ! — mine are woxmds that, ever fresh, no time 
can heal ! " 

" Mother," exclaimed Frederick, seriously, "talk 
not thus, I entreat you, lest God, should bring you 
to a right mind by some yet severer stroke. Oh, 
my mother," he added, soothingly, " God gave 
His beloved Sonf to die for you. He ' spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us ail ;' 
(Rom. viii. 32.) * for His great love, wherewith 
He loved us.' (Eph. ii. 4.) He gave you ail your 
blessings at the first ; and will you not give up 
what He requires from you, with a willing heart, 
and yield up your son, from love to Rîidl? '* 
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Mrs. Belmont was silent, and Frederick cou- 
tinued — " God loves you, my mother, and would 
fain hâve yonr heart His own. But what if He 
bas seen the affections, wliich should hâve been 
His, given to another P What, if he has seen that * 
you made idols of the hearts He gave you, and 
set them up in your heart to love, instead of Him- 
self ? Then, in mercy, to bring you back to Hîin, 
He took away your husband; but in your affliction, 
alas ! my mother, you tumed not to Him, where 
alone was consolation. And now He would seek 
to bring you to Himself, by taking your son. Oh, 
mother, let me intreat you, receive this stroke as a 
waming of love and mercy from the Lord. Be 
not rebellious under it, lest the love of God shoiild 
be tumed into wrath, and His long-suffering into 
anger — and He should take your other son also, 
as a chastisement of displeasure — instead of being 
the stroke of a Father's hand of love and mercy." 

" Is Augustine ill ? " exclaimed Mrs. Belmont, 
starting from a state almost of stupéfaction, in 
which she had scarcely heard her son's words. 

"Augustine, dear mother, is, I believe, quite 

well. I trust you need hâve no alarm on his 

account. But, mother, God overrules ail for His 

own purposes. lî B.e see^ îi\» \.Ci \aî&fe \ufc\issQRft, no 
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doubt ît is, that His own righteous will may be 
accomplislied, — ^may also be accomplished in you. 
And if that is not accomplished, may He not send 
yet another grief, to draw you to Him, before He 
leaves you to yourself ? " 

" Oh Frederick," she exclaimed, " my heart is 
bursting ! Why will you thus tonnent your 
mother's heart, and pour fresh anguish into 
the soûl that iss already overcharged with bitter- 
ness and grief ! " 

"Ah, my mother, — carry your griefs xmto the 
Lord, for HcT'is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart ;' ' and none of them that trust in 
Him shall be desolate.' (Ps. xxxiv.) Oh, tum 
your heart from your own sorrows, and think of 
Him, who was *a Man of Sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief ; * (Isa. liii.) Who * hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows ; ' — Who was 
wounded for our transgressions— bruised for our 
iniquities — ^the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him— and with whose stripes we are healed. He 
might, indeed, say — Is any sorrow like unto My 
sorrow P (Lam. i. 12.) — that which He bore 
voluntarily for us ; — ^but we must bow oxxx heads 
in submission." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



When left to herself, Mrs. Belmont indulged m 
the grief, almost of despair. Her rebellions 
murmuring over the death of her husband was 
renewed with aggravated lamentations, and she 
felt as if this second affliction wonld entirely 
destroy her. 

Locked in her apartment, she denied herself 
even to her sons ; and dwelt over and realized her 
grief, as though its anticipation were already 
passed, and she would not be separat«d from it. 
She continued thus for some days, scarcely ever 
speaking, but sitting in silence in Frederick's 
room, gazing upon him for hours — a fixed^ 
unnatural gaze, which she indulged without one 
thought for anyone but herself. The effect of her 
thus giving way to her feelings was most distress- 
ing and prejuàicial to Frederick. He deeply felt 
for her but sVve \^a.^ vcvakicc^'e»^'^^ \fô ^<i\v^^^\^\.. 
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She tumed a deaf ear to ail words of comfort. He 
was too weak to struggle agaînst such émotions ; 
and her selfish grief woidd neither control itself 
in his sight, nor keep her away from his présence. 
It was évident to ail that in the last week he had 
declined rapidly. But the more visibly she felt 
the change, the more violently did Mrs. Belmont 
testify her émotions, and refiise to be parted for a 
moment from the son, whom she felt she miist so 
soon lose for ever. 

Mr. Forrester spoke most seriously but kindly 
to her, and laid strongly before her the sinftdness 
of her behaviour. But ail he said seemed without 
effect. Frederick was imable to talk to her, but 
his silent prayers were offered continually for her, 
and he felt assured they would some time be 
answered, though he saw not their accomplishment. 
One evening when she had been sitting long, quite 
immovable, and without speaking, Augustine 
gently endeavoured to divert her attention by 
introducing a subject quite unconnected with that 
which was uppermost in aU their thoughts. It 
was respecting some charitable distributions in the 
parish, which, though she had never herself 
superintended, Mrs. Belmont yearly desired to be 
,£^ven in her nome. 
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She now paid lîttle attention to the inquiries of 
Augnstine, with regard to some altérations Mr. 
Forrester had thouglit désirable, and by signs of 
impatience testified her unwillingness to enter 
into the subject. 

"Trouble me not, Augustine," sbe at last ex- 
claimed, impatiently ; " weary me not with tliese 
things, but settle ail such matters with Mr. 
Forrester, as you think best. You are now in the 
place of your father, and must arrange everything 
of that sort for yourself ; — I hâve nothing to do 
with them now. Yes,'' she added, in a changed 
tone, " to them ail, careless — ^thoughtless, as they 
are — ^you are in the place of your father, and they 
look to you for the dole of charity, as they once did 
to him ; — ^but I am a widow indeed !" 

"But mother," said Frederick, who had, un- 
known to them, been listening to what they were 
saying, "'she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 
trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications 
and prayers night and day/ (1 Tim. v. 5.) And 
why should you not be engaged in charity and con- 
solation to the poor, when it is the oJËce of the 
widow to relieve the afflicted, and diligently to 
follow every good work ?" (v. 10.) 

Mrs. Belmont Nvas \ïa\X mâùssL^ \ft \fe ^SLi^cy, 
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though there was nothing to cause it, in the gentle- 
ness and sweet eamestness of lier son's tone and 
manner. But she was angry with herself, and 
therefore inclined to vent ît on others. It was 
only that moming Mr. Forrester had been reading 
that very chapter to her, and pointing ont to her 
that she should dîvert her mind from her own griefs, 
by seeking ont and endeavonring to alleviate the 
sorrows of others ; and that if she did this in a 
fidthftd and eamest spirit, it would certainly be 
blessed to her soûl, and bring its own reward. But 
Mrs. Behnont hated the sight of suffering in others, 
as much as she rebelled against it in herself . She 
wished others to be happy, but not that she should 
exert herself to make them so. She desired they 
shoidd be without pain, but woidd not seek to 
ameliorate their sorrow, by entering into and en- 
deavonring to soften it. 

Thus her son's words stung her to a degree of 
which he was unconscious, and caused in her mind 
feelings of vexation and irritation, which were 
unperceived by him, not knowing she had any 
cause in her own mind for them. 

As she remained silent, Frederick gently took 
her hand, and said, " Mother, should not the love 
of God constrain you to ail this, and Qa\x&^ ^ws^Xs^ 
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put away your own sorrows for the sake of others? 
Oh, my ikother, I hâve prayed (how eamestly !) 
that you may feel the influence of the love of God 
in your heart, and act from the spirit of that love." 
Mrs. Belmont was quite overcome, and filled 
with self reproaches, that irritable feelings shoiild 
hâve arisen towards her gentle and tender-hearted 
son, whose affectionate anxiety for her was never- 
ceasing. Tears of a sofker and repentant nature 
rose to her eyes, and as she leaned over and em- 
braeed him, she faintly munnured, "Frederick, 
pray for me again, that I may feel that love of 
God in my soid, which I see so wonderfuUy day 
by day in you. Oh that my cold, hard heart 
could feel it too !" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



ÀBorrr this time Frederick had the great pleasure 
of seeing Alban Trelawny for a short time. His 
illness had caused very great concem to Mrs. 
Trelawny and her fanûly, and Alban was extremely 
anxious, if possible, to see his friend once more. 

After his ordination, he was obliged immediately 
to tindertake the duties of his cnracy, where he 
was very much needed. But when he had been 
there some little time, he was able to obtain a short 
period of absence ; and though it was but one day 
he could spend at Belmont, even that short space 
was most thankfiilly received. 

His rector, knowing the circumstances, kindly 
arranged this for him; and Alban, aware how 
much his assistance was needed in his large parish, 
did not désire to prolong his absence. 

The meeting between the friends was a joyful 
but affecting one, and to Alban. 'pecviiia.iû:^ ^a. 
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Frederick seemed more tranquil at the tîme, but 
his weakness was so great that he could not bear 
a long interview. 

At his own request, Alban soon lefb hîm alone. 

He begged he would take a walk with his 
brother, and yisit some of the beauties of Behnont 
and its neighbourhood, which, even in winter, 
retained much of its loveliness ; and on their 
retum, he hoped he should be better able to enjoy 
his Company. 

'^ Augustine/' he said, as they were leaymg 
him, ^^ pray take Alban to see some of the beantieB 
of Belmont ; for though I shall soon quit this 
world for far^ far brighter scènes, he mnst still 
remain awhile. His sphère is yet on this earth, 
and he loves to see its beauties, for ^ the earth is 
the Lord's.' " (Ps. xxiv. 1.) 

Augustine rather hurried him away, and imme- 
diately began to converse on other subjects,— 4iow 
Alban liked his new situation and duties, &c. 

" And how does your mother like it ?" he added, 
when Alban had answered his former questions. 
" How do they bear a town life ? and, do they not 
sadly miss their sweet country pursuits ?" 

"My mother has lived ail her life in the 
country," Te^^eâi Mfaîwv\ '^'^ wA ^% dn«a indeed 
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feel the cliaiige. I £Bar her heaith will suffer 
from the closeness and confinement ; but slie 
always looks at the adyantages and blessings of 
the présent, instead of dwelling with regret over 
bygone privilèges ; and she is cheerfol under every 
privation. She feek herself but as a pilgrim, 
passing on from stage to stage to her beloved and 
long-desired home ; and if there is sometimes less 
accommodation on the road than at others, she is 
thankfiil for what there is, and rejoices it is not 
her permanent abode." 

^^ The old can less easily reconcile themselyes to 
changes/' said Augustine ; '^ but I think the young 
must feel them almost more, from the longer 
prospect there is of their duration." 

" I should hâve been very thankftd," said Alban, 
" if my dear mother could hâve ended her days in 
the country, which she loves so much. But I 
mnst be content, though indeed there is truth in 
what you say. Gabrielle feels the change ex- 
tremely. She is so fond of her garden, and of the 
retirement iand beauty of the country, and its 
pursuits. And we much miss our pleasant walks 
through the fields and woods, and by the water's 
side ; and the lovely cottage, where the very air 
was scented with the flowers she c\iltivated. "BniI 
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the beloyed fSeu^es which endeared and enliYeiied 
that cottage are still spared to me, and with Htm 
cheerM contentment and kindness they brighten 
even the dnll room of a narrow back street. I do 
not know bow tbey will be able to bear ^ 
snmmer, in so close a situation ; but, as my dear 
mother so often says, we need not look forward, 
nor take trouble before it cornes." 

'^ And can your sister reconcile herself to sucl 
a situation P" asked Augustine. 

"My sister's happiness," replied Alban, "con- 
sists in promoting tbat of others. Sbe netw 
tbinks of herself. Since it was necessary for the 
sake of others, she gave up ail the objects she flo 
much loved, almost without a regret, — at leaflt 
apparently so ; and by her thoughtfiil attention, 
and cheerful résignation to her changed circnm- 
stances, she endeavours as much as possible to 
ameliorate them to my mother, and will not add 
to her pain or mine, by permitting us to think she 
feels the change herself. She is a darling good 
girl, and an inestimable comfort to my mother. 
Indeed, I do not know what she could do withoat 
her. She has yery lately had a proposai of 
marriage, which would hâve been very advan- 
tageous for \v.eit,\s\i!(> ^<^ ^^ ^<^ would not leave 
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my motlier ; — and my mother would not influence 
lier against her inclinations." 

"Was it not a pity?" said Augustine, corn- 
manding his émotion with great effort. '^ Wa» it 
a suitable connexion for her P Would not your 
mother hâve been glad to hâve seen her comfort- 
ably established, with happy prospects ?" 

'^ The subject is one which it seems painful ta 
Gabrielle to enter upon," replied Alban; "and 
therefore I hâve not more than once alluded to it. 
But she assured me her affections were not in the 
slightest degree engaged to him, though she wa» 
grateftd for his good opinion of her^ and my mother 
did not press it upon her." 

Augustine, entirely relieved, tumed the conver- 
sation. To speak of his brother gave him great 
pain, but he forced himself to do so, and said, 
calmly, " What do you think of my brother ?" 

It was a distressing question for Alban to 
answer. He did not know that ail were so fully 
aware of his state. "I fear he is very ill," he 
replied ; ^Vbut his mind seems tranquil and quiet, 
and the mind has so much to do in wearing ont 
the body, that I cannot but regard it as an advan- 
tageous sign^" 

" You need not attempt to flatter me with («lee 
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hopes," replied Augustine. "I know, alas! too 
sxirely, that my poor brother bas but a sbort tixoe 
for this world." 

A long pause succeeeded tbese ¥Fords. AIbsn 
couM not but feel aseured of their tmtb, and h 
would not bave violated bis conscience to expim 
bopes be knew to be but deceptive. At last he 
said; *' Is your brother aware of bis state P'' 

'^ Yes, be bas long known it. And as I wateh 
bim day by day, gradually declining, and conscioin 
tbat be is doing so, tben I feel tbat^ brigbt as 
tbat gentle spirit now beams in its lamp, it 
cannot, cannot be extinguisbed, wben to mortal 
sigbt tbat lamp bas gone out. I know my 
brotber; I bave watched bim from infancy; I 
know bis sanguine tempérament ; bis energetic 
and bopefiil spirits ; tbe exbilaration of tbe very 
consciousness of life and existence, wbicb nothing 
can quell. And wben I see tbat spirit calm and 
tranqiiil, for weeks and montbs awaiting — await- 
ing y^bat ? It cannot be annihilation ! No, 
Frederick could bave rushed into the battle, and 
spilt bis life's blood without a thought. He could 
haye given bis beart to the mortal thrust, and 
considered not this was bis last moment, nor what 
should succeeA \t, Tie ç,o\3X.^\i»N^ ^^Arificed bim- 
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self, without an înstant's warning, to save ano- 
ther. He could hâve died for a friend. He 
could hâve died for his country. He could hâve 
been a hero — a martyr. With thèse, would hâve 
been the flash of glory — ^the energy of enthusiasm. 
But to waste away, day by day ; to lie still, and 
feel death oreeping npon him by inches ; to linger 
through weary nights of sleeplessness and restless- 
ness, and long days of painfiilness and exhaustion ; 
to feel his énergies gradually decaying, while 
youth and health, and bright prospects are fading 
from his grasp; to hâve nothing to look forward 
to but the grave ; nothing to wait for but death ; 
and to bear ail this with patience, with résigna- 
tion; nay, with cheerfulness, with hope— hope 
that seems ever strengthening and brightening ; 
patience so contrary to his natural character; 
which no weariness can ruffle — ^no doubtfulness 
displace — Oh, there must be a hope — ^there must 
be a reality of hope beyond the grave, that can 
sustain through ail this ! There must be a 
strength — a strength far beyond ail human 
strength, that can endure ail this ! Well might 
the philosopher exclaim, human nature was yet 
but in its boyhood at Sparta ; but surely manhood 
may be attained e ven by a boy in the Chriftt\asL\ife V ' 
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'* * Stand fafit in the faith ; quit you like mee; 
be strong/ says the apostle. * (1 Cor. xvi. 13.) 
And again, * Take irnto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the eyil 
day/ " (Eph.vi. 11 — 13.) saidAlban, whilehisey» 
filled with tears, and his heart overflowed wMi 
gratitude to God^ that Augustîne should be àbfe ta 
feel the truth of such language, and he couU say 
no more. His heart was tu31, and he could only 
pour it out in silent prayer to TTim, to whom ail 
his thoughts and feelings were already known. 

Long did they continue their walk together in 
silence — a silence which neither seemed capable 
of interrupting ; but it was a silence of deep and 
eamest thoughtftdness. 

In retuming, they came past the lîttle church. 
The bell was going for evening service, and 
Augustine proposed they shoidd enter, to which 
Alban gladly agreed. 

They felt peace breathe through their soûls, a» 
they joined in the sacred service; and their hearts, 
which had been wrought up to a pitch of întensity 
of feeling, found in prayer a confidence and rest, 
from sources unfaiKng and inexhaustible. 

The second lesson for the day was the fifteenth 
chapter of t^e îit?i>\. oî^ Ç,oto4ÎOkv^^^\ ^ysA uever since 
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lie heard them over his father's grave^ had those 
blessed words of consolation and hope so thrilled 
through the sonl of Alban ; while to Augustine 
they came wîth a force and power, wliicli 
liitherto he had been nnconscions of the possibility 
of experiencing. 

After service^ they walked round the church. 
It had been dedicated and oonsecrated to Gtoà, by 
the piety of former âges, and Alban regarded ît, 
as he did ail sacred bufldings, with révérence and 
affection. But its miserably dilapidated state 
filled him with concem, and its bowed walls and 
sinkîngroof seemed to imply a greater Inkewarm- 
ness in the late possessors of Belmont, than in the 
ancestor, who so many centuries before had built 
ihat churchy where his descendants had wor- 
sbipped. 

" There is one thing in my présent situation," 
said Alban, as they quitted the churchyard, '^ that 
recondles me to the loss of many others. There 
is a beautiM church, and I f eel when worshipping 
there, that I am truly in the house of God." 
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CHAPTER XXX, 



In the evening, Frederick seemed better, and wa» 
able to discourse with Alban for some time. 

He made many inquiries after Mrs. Trelawny, 
and ail Alban's prospects. And he spoke with 
mucli pleasure and interest of the days they had 
spent together at Collège. " Ah, Alban," said he, 
" how often hâve I recaUed, almost with émotions 
of fear, the conversations we used then to hâve 
together. How little did I think of them at the 
time ; yet how important hâve been their consé- 
quences ! How true were those words I remember 
you once spoke ; that the présent passes away 
from us, we scarcely know how, unnoticed — 
unvalued — and we think immarked by aught of 
importance ; but one day when we look back upon 
it, we may start to see what it really was ; how 
serions — laow awîvA. — ^^tl^. ^\ia.t tave been its 
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results ! So in a ftiture life, can I imagine our 
looking back upon tliis, and only then discovering 
the noihingness, yet ail importance, of our every- 
day lives and actions." 

** It is, indeed, true," said Alban, " and while 
it teaches us that no action is too insignificant, too 
unim^portant, to be performed worthily ; it may at 
the same time, let us see how lightly to be regarded 
are the crosses — ^the sorrows — ^the pains of this 
life; how short — how trifling — which we shall 
behold in their real Httleness, only when we hâve 
«scaped from them for ever." 

" They ail seem to me very small, even now," 
said Frederick ; " but they will seem less, by and 
by. Oh, Alban, I cannot tell you ail the thoughts 
and feelings that hâve passed through my mind, 
since I hâve been brought to see how fleeting are 
ail earthly things, by feeling that I am myself pass- 
îng away from them. I hope I am truly pénitent, 
but I feel there is nothing to trust to, but tho 
mercy of God, through the redeeming love of my 
blessed Saviour. I thought I was pénitent long 
since; but now, I daily feel how much greater 
need there is for pénitence, than my imperfect 
heart could then imagine. I feel so much more 
impressed with the holiness and purity of God, 
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and how He must see and regard the sinfulnessof 
His créatures. I can now truly enter înto tk 
feelings of that good Bishop, of whom I remember 
you once told me, .who said his very prayers were 
sînful, and his pénitence needed to be repented of. 
But when ail thèse thoughts corne upon me, tlien 
I remember the mercy of God, in Christ Jésus; 
*that Christ died for our sins,' (1 Cor. xv. 3) — ^tliat 
He ' gave Himself for our sins, that He mîght de- 
liver us.' (Gai. i. 4.) * Who His ownself bareour 
sins in His own body on the tree.' (1 Pet. iL 24.) 
* And He is the propitiation for our sins.' (1 John 
ii. 2.) And I remember that, ' if we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from ail imrighteousness ;' (1 John 
i. 9.) that He has commanded us to pray for daily 
forgiveness, even as we pray for daily bread ; and 
that He is ' a God ready to pardon, gracions and 
merciful.' (Neh. ix. 17.) Then I feel no longer in 
despair, but believe that the blood of Jésus Christ 
will atone for my transgressions, and cleanse me 
from ail sin." (1 John i. 7.) 

"They are, indeed, most blessed assurances," 
said Alban ; " and not only that He is the propia- 
tion for our sins, but that He makes intercession 
for us — * wherefore He is able also to save them 
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to ihe uttermost that corne unto God by Him, 
seeing He ever lîvetli to make intercession for 
them/ " (Heb. vii. 25.) 

" When I think of the wonderful love of God 
towards us/' exclaimed Frederick, " I am filled 

I 

with grief, to think of the coldness and liardness 
of my own heart. How weak is my faith ; how 
imperfect my dévotion ; how faint my love. A 
long time ago, I did not care whether I loved God 
or not ; I did not even désire to please Him. Then 
I was satisfied with what I thought was obédience. 
But how cold ! how dead ! And now, thougb I 
désire to love Him, more and more fervently, and 
to serve Him more and more faithfully and ear- 
nestly, I feel, even more deeply, how weak is my 
love, How imperfect my service ! " 

" This feeUng must not discourage you,'* replied 
Alban. " For the higher we approach in our per- 
ceptions of perfection, the more keen-sigbted we 
become to perçoive even the smallest imperfection. 
As in that whicb is most beautifal, we the most 
readily detect the slightest blemish. We shall 
never attain to sinless perfection in this state of 
being. Therefore, whatever our degree of holi- 
ness, we shall always hâve enough to keep us 
humble — enough to keep us pénitent — enough to 
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teach us still firom our hearts to cry daily, * Forgive 
us our trespasses.' But still must we ever be 
seeking and striving to progress in holiness, sure 
that when we do not advance, we must rétrograde 
in our Christian course. It is said that our 6od 

* shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ;' (Mal. 
iii. 3.) and that He will refine his people ^as 
silver is refined, and will try them as gold is tried.' 
(Zech. xiii. 9.) The refiner sits over the silver, 
until he sees his own image clearly reflected in its 
brightness, without one spot or mixture of dross ; 
and as he will perçoive more clearly each individual 
blemîsh, the purer the silver becomes — so the more 
clearly our Saviour's image is reflected in our 
hearts, the more alive are we to the spots and 
blemishes which it brings to light. And as a 
bright surface is more easily tamished, so is the 
stain of sin more perceptible on the heart, that 
seeks most eamestly to be free from it. But still, 

* be ye holy, for I am holy,' saith the Lord, (1 Pet. 
i. 16.) and* without holiness no man shall see 
God." (Heb. xii. 14.) 

" I do désire to be holy,'' said Frederick, eamest- 
ly, " and that my Saviour's image may be reflected 
in me; But what can I do, and how can I prove 
my love to T^^'nx \i^e, otl ^ît^ ^çwlOû.^ "L Tmow it is 
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hy Works we are to prove oiir faith, ( Jam. ii. 26) but 
wliat Works can I do ? I désire that Christ's light 
may shine in me, and that men may see my good 
Works, and glorify my Father in heaven ; (Matt. 
V. 16.) but wbere sball they see in me now any 
thing, for which to glorify Him ? and how can 
my ligbt shine hère before men ?" 

Thîs question affected Alban very much; his 
moming conversation with Augustine recurred to 
him, and how differently he had beheld that light 
in his brother to what Frederick himself did ; and 
thoughts of God's hidden saints came into his 
mind, — ^unknown to themselves, indeed, but known 
of God in that day when he shall make up His 
jewels. (Mal. iii. 17.) 

" You must not discourage yourself with such 
thoughts as thèse, either," he replied, to Frederick's 
last observation. " It is not for us to choose the 
way in which we think to glorify Qt)d, but to 
glorify Him in the way which He gives us to do 
so. Patience and submission to His will are as 
much acts in His service, as those of more stirring 
exertion, and are often a much greater trial of our 
faith. ' The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, tempérance.' (Gai. v. 22, 23.) AU theae 
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virtues, my dear friend, you can cultivate upon 
your couch, and if thèse be seen în your condnct, 
you need not doubt but that Christ's lîgbt does 
shine in you, and will be visible în your belia- 
viour, to the glory of God." 

"Tbank you, dear Alban. Your conversation 
bas greatly comforted me ; and my conversations 
with Mr. Forrester often comfort me very much, 
when I am troubled and perplexed. I like to 
talk to you — ^thougb Mr. Forrester îs extremely 
kind, and very gentle and considerate wîtb me. 
I believe be often talks to Augustine also ; and do 
you not tbînk Augustine's sentiments are very 
much changed ? Indeed I think so ; and I feel 
very thankftd that Mr. Forrester should bave corne 
hère just now ; — does it not seem an over-ruling 
of Providence ? Do you not beKeve, even in little 
things, that there is an over-ruling Providence ?" 

"Indeed I do," replied Alban, "I feel well 
assured that the Providence of God, does direct 
and guide even those things which vre call 
little ; and more especially for those who most 
trust in Him. We are assured again and again, 
that those who seek that guidance, shall and 
will bave it. ^ Commît thy way unto the Lord, 
trust also m Biin ^^A ISi^ ^cûSl \rt\Si% it to 
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pass;' (Ps. xxxvii. 5.) and agaîn, *The steps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord/ (v. 
23.) *He that spared not His own Son, but de- 
livered Him up for us ail, bow shall He not wîtb 
HimalsoÉreelygiveusallthîngsP' (Rom.viii. 32.) 
And bow tenderly does our Lord Himself dwell 
agaîn and again on tbis subject ? ' If ye tben, 
being evîl, know bow to give good gifts unto your 
cbildren, bow mucb more sball your Fatber wbicb 
is in beaven gîve good tbîngs to tbem tbat ask 
HimP' (Matt. vii. 11.) *Are not two sparrows 
sold for a fartbîng P and one of tbem sball not fall 
on tbe ground witbout your Fatber.' (Matt. x. 29.) 
* Fear ye not tberefore, ye are of more value tban 
many sparrows.' *' (v. 31.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Alban afterwards told Frederick how tmly rejoiced 
hë fait, in thé very évident change which had gra- 
dnally taken place in Augustine ; and encouraged 
him to hope, that what was not yet equally visible 
in liis mother might stUl be working unseen, and 
hereafter produce good fruit. 

"At ail events/' he said, "you must not cast 
away your confidence. Remember tbe exhortations 
to prayer, and the promises to the prayer of faith ; 
and do not forget that we are told, Men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint, (Luke xviii. 1.) 
and not to be weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. (Gai. vi. 9.) 
But observe, there are conditions attached : reap we 
certainly shall, — ^with what condition though ? — 
if we faint not. Let us therefore pray always, 
without faintmg" 
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^^ We must also make use of the means tliat are 
in our power," said Frederick. "And tliere is 
one tliing which is witli me often a subject of 
prayer, that I must beg you to mention to my 
brother; and may ï not add, my motber also? 
You would know bow to introduce it in a right 
way, and I tbink sbe could not be displeased at 
your gently mentioning my eamest wisb, seeing 
ail tbe friendsbip tbere bas been between our 
families, tbougb you are not mucb acquainted witb 
her persônally. 

" Mr. Forrester bas, I know, often spoken to tbem 
botb upon tbe subject ; but will they not feel it more 
eamestly from tbe dearest friend of their brotber 
and son, and tbat son never again to be restored to 
tbem ? It is my last and most eamest désire, tbat 
we sbould togetber partake of tbe Holy Communion 
of tbe blessed body and blood of our Saviour. Ob 
Alban ! if we are imited in tbis boly sacrament 
witb our blessed Lord and eacb otber on eartb, 
sball we not take it as a pledge, tbat we aball be so 
in heavenP I feel as if I could not leave tbis world 
in full peace, until we bave been united togetber 
in tbat boly bond of love and faitb. I feel assured, 
tbat if once they were led to that holy table, they 
would not draw back in time to come>but tbîal 
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they would there contimially renew their strengtli. 
And each time afterwards would they not remem- 
ber, not only their Saviour's love, but also a most 
unworthy foUower of Hîs, whose most eamest 
prayer ît has been, that hîs example should not 
disgrâce his Christian calling, nor bring despite 
upon the name of his Bedeemer, before those who 
love and Iqiow Him not; but that God wouM 
uphold him with His Holy Spirit, so that others 
might be converted unto Him." (Ps. li. 12, 13.) 

Alban was much affected by Frederick's words, 
and promised to do what was in his power, should 
a right opportunity occur for mentioning the 
subject. 

" Oh, but you must make an opportunity,** cried 
Frederick, earnestly; "do not leave this place, 
without having done so. Alban, it may be the 
last request I hâve to make of you ; do not refuse 
it.*' 

Alban could not refuse it, and he promised to do 
ail in his power. 

Frederick expressed his gratitude with warmth, 
adding, " When I think of my Saviour's love, and 
ail He has done and suifered for us, I wonder how 
it is possible that any heart, and my heart, too, 
can be so cold aiid\m^àL«xûid»5L^ — ^scSî^^Vj fecvent 
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love and gratitude to Him, and eamest désires to 
please and serve Him." 

** It îs indeed wonderful, how the heart of man 
can be so cold and indiffèrent," replied Alban ; 
"and sometimes I wonder how it is possible to 
hear and read of the love and snfferings of our 
blessed Lord, without being more deeply affected 
by them ; much more to regard them with thought- 
lessness and uneoncem, as though it was nothing 
in which we had any interest. As the Prophet 
has truly said beforehand, * Is it nothing to you, 
ail ye that pass by P behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done mito 
me ?' (Lam. i. 12.) But we are apt to forget the 
spiritual agency for evil of the Devil, as an active 
existence, an individual personality. We are apt to 
think of an evil principle, merely ; to hâve misty 
ideas of an evil influence — an agency — we know not . 
what ; and forget that the Devil is an actual being — 
an individual person, — and that we must as much 
now as when the waming was first given, *be sober, 
be vigilant ; because our adversary the Devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.* (1 Pet. v. 8.) Hère we find the ex- 
planation of that indifférence and uneoncem, which 
otherwise we coiûd scarcely concevîô •çosssW^'à,^^^^ 
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in fallenhuman nature. Intheparableof thesower, 
oiir Lord bas tauglit us how this is. He tells us 
of a sower, who, going forth to sow, dropped some 
seed by the wayside, but the fowls of tbe air came 
and devoured it. It sunk not into tbe earth, ît fell 
on the dry ground, and made there no impression, 
and wben the fowls had devoured it, (Mark iv., Matt. 
xiii.) as to any hope of fruit û*omit, it wastbe same 
as tbough it had never fallen. It brougbt forth 
no fruit, and what is the explanation ? bow did 
our Lord apply this to the beaxt, and to His truth ? 
He tells us that it is tbe Word that is sown. And 
they by tbe wayside are tbose wbo, wben they 
bave beard, Satan cometb immediately and taketb 
away tbe word that was sown in tbeir hearts. 
Thus bave we not only our own bard hearts to 
contend with, but also our adversary, the Devil. 
Had not Satan been on tbe alert, there migbt bave 
been showers from beaven and fruitfiil dews, that 
would in time bave softened even that bard ground, 
and caused the seed to take root, and bring forth 
mucb fruit. But since he is there, we, too, must 
be vigilant ; lest he take from us, also, that good 
seed ; remembering, that stronger is He that is for 
us than he that is against us, — that * greater is He 
that is in us, ttian^i^ \K^\,\am^^^^A^' (l John 
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îv. 4.) And we must prépare our hearts, that, as in 
the good ground, it may yield fruit, and spring up 
and increase. But, Frederick, I hâve stayed too 
long, I hâve quite exhausted you." 

" Oh no, do not leave me," he replied, eamestly. 
** Yet perhaps you had better," he added, in a tone 
that had a shade of sadness in it. " May God 
bless you, — and I am sure He wilL I thank you 
much for coming to see me, and remember to 
give messages of my best good wishes and kindest 
remembrances to your mother and sister." 

Alban pressed his hand as he bid him fareweU,— 
he could not speak. He felt it was their last 
earthly interview, and he inwardiy prayed their 
next meeting might be in heaven. He knew not 
whether Frederick expected to see him again, but 
he wished not to agitate him by alluding to its 
improbability ; and unable for a moment to com- 
mand his feelings, he hastHy left the apartment. 

Albaa falfiUed his promise, by mentioning 
Frederick^s eamest wish, separately, to Mrs. Bel- 
mont and to Augustine. But he did not enter 
into the subject, as he felt it would be intrusive 
towards Mrs. Belmont, and that both were in 
better hands under the care of Mr. Forrester. 

Early the next moming he took his lea^^^ \3»1 
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not before Mrs Belmont had made him promise ta 
use liis influence to induce Mrs. Trelawny and hsst 
daughter to corne and spend some months with 
lier during the summer- 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Week after week rolled wearily away^ and Frede- 
rick's feeble and exliausted frame still lîngered on. 

It was the moming of tHe sixth week sinoe lie 
had been quite confined ta his coucH and the sofa, 
that Mrs. Belmont entered his room and found 
him weary and iinrefreshed after his restless 
and painfdl nîght ; but still patient in ail his 
snfferings, and thankftd for their slightest alle- 
viation. 

As she took his thin hand and looked at his 
wom-out form and countenanGe, feverish from 
want of rest, her heart misgaye her. 
. " How hâve you passed the night, my dear P" 
said she, in a tone of anxious affection. 

" Pretty weU, thank you, dearest m<Jther/' he 
answered, exerting himself to assume a cheerM 
tone. " I did not sleep, — ^but though my body 
was restless, my mind was peacefiil. Still I am 
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weary — ^weary, — and I know not which way to 
tum for relief. OIl ! mother, will you not resign 
your son !" 

Mrs. Belmont sank on lier knees, as slie clasped 
Frederîck's liand within lier own, and raised them 
over lier eyes. "God's will be done!" slie ex- 
claimed. " Oh may He pardon my Btubbom and 
rebellions heart !" 

Her tears fell fast, but gently, as she spoke, and 
tears came to his eyes also, as his beart raised 
itself in eamest and tbankM prayer; neither 
spoke, but eacb felt tbe other's tbougbts. 

At last Frederick said, "Dearest mother, I 
thank God for ail my sleepless nights, for I hâve 
now but a short time to live, and it has gîven me 
bôth days and nights to spend ia prayer for you. 
My time is now short, and praised be God that 
He has heard my prayers, and I can die in peace. 
Oh, mother, I hâve been prajông ail night for you, 
that your will might be submitted to God's will." 

Mrs. Belmont could not reply ; but though her 
heart wa^ fiUed with sorrow— with sorrow for her 
own rebellious desires — ^with sorrow for her son,— 
it was mingled with a joy, a peace, she had never 
before experienced-; and while she bowed down 
her heart to Oroâi, â[\^ i^\. ^^\»'Sa^^& the strengtli 
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of her heart, (Ps. Ixxiii. 26.) and that the Lord can 
indeed uphold those that fall, and raise up those 
that are bowed down. (Ps. cxlv. 14.) 

" And mother," said Frederick, at last, " shall 
we not now commemorate together the last bequest 
of our dying Saviour? shall we not do this în 
remembrance of Him ?" 

"Frederick/' she replied, "I hâve thought 
much about thîs Holy Ordinance, and Mr. 
Forrester has been very kind in talking to me 
about it, and lending me books, — ^but I cannot, 
dare not, come ; I am unworthy." 

" Dear mother," replied Frederick, " we are aU 
unworthy of the least of aU God'sL mercies ; but 
He has provided thém for us, and we should be 
unthankful, not to reçoive them in humble grati- 
tude. He has bid aU Ghristians come to His 
Supper; and we cannot truly be Christians, if we 
cannot come thither in humble faith and hope, 
trustîng through the merits of our blessed Saviour, 
unworthy though we be, to be made partakers of 
His worthiness." 

Mrs. Bebnont pressed her son's hand. " Frede- 
rick," said she, " I wish to please you ; I wish to 
serve God^ but I hâve no confidence in myself. 
I hâve no strength to do even what I ^^k " 
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"Dear motlier/' replîed Frederick, "itisthis 
very mistrust of yourself, that may give you hope. 
St. Paul déclares, lie can do ail things through 
Christ, wlio strengtlieneth him ; (Pliil. iv. 13.) 
and David says, * In the day wlien I cried, Thou 
answeredst me, and strengthenedst me witli 
strengtli in my soûl.'" (Ps. cxxxviii. 8.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Still ît was long before Mrs. Belmont could feel 
in lier heart that confidence and that strengtli, 
whicli God lias promised to ihose wlio seek it; 
and though during the next few weeks of Frede- 
rick's life, he talked openly of his departure, both 
to her and to his brotlier, it was in the midst of 
many struggles, in tlie sonls of both. 

And stiU he lingered on — lingered on, in pain- 
ftdness and weariness, tiU Mrs. Belmont herself 
almost desired his death — so distressing was life 
become to him. 

But still it was the désire of Frçderick's heart, 
in submission to the Divine will, in spite of ail 
his sufferings, to live until his mother and brother 
could be united with him in the sacred bond of 
Christian fellowship, and he could feel there was a 
blessed hope of mutual reunion, in the pledges of 
immortaKiy, in that holy ordinaacfâ. 
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And now tlie clieerless winter was pafised^ and 
the signs of retuming spring seemed as though 
they should fill the lieart with liope and gladness. 

One soft balmy day, when the air was mild and 
warm, Frederick begged his coucIl might be 
wheeled out of doors^ that he might once more 
feel the breath of heaven fan his brow> and hear 
the sweet songs of the birds. 

Mrs. Beknont and Augttstine watched oyer him 
as he lay there, and they thought he seemed so 
much refreshedy they almost began to indulge 
hopes of his recovery, though at heart they felt 
how groTindless they were. 

They had long watched altemately through the 
night beside him, but this night he begged so 
eamestly they would both retire to their apart- 
ments, they could not refuse him. 

But accustomed to watching, and his mind âlled 
with appréhensions, Augustine could not sleep, 
and towards the middle of the night, he stole 
softly into his brother's room, which was adjoioing 
his own apartment. Frederick was awake, and as 
he gently acknowledged his présence, he said, 
" Dear Augustine, I hâve just been asleep ; and 
oh, I hâve had such beautiful dreams ! I seem 
still to hear tliat \i<Êa:^^TÛL^ t£im&\r. ^Mnding in my 
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eaars ; — and that joy fills my heart with a glad- 
ness I oannot describe. Augnstine/' he added, 
more particularly addressing him, " wlien I am 
gone, you will be ail in ail to my motlier. I ask 
you not to love her. I ask you not to be tender 
and watchM over ber. In tbese tbings it îs for 
me to leam of you, your considération — ^your 
tbougbtAiIness. But be open with ber ; let ber 
know your feelings som:etimes. Sbe loves an 
ingenuous mind, one tbrougb wbose émotions sbe 
can see and feel ber own reflected back. Some- 
times, dear Augustine, will you express your 
pleasureinanylittletrifletober; andsometimes — 
perbaps — even let ber see your grief P " 

Augustine pressed bis brotber's band in token of 
silent acquiesoenoe in bis request, but be could not 
speak. 

" And now, dear Augustine/' be added, " tbere 
is one tbing more I must ask you. If I bave ever 
offended you — ^if I bave ever spoken so as to 
grieve you — ^if I bave ever unconsciously done 
wbat you did not like, will you forgive me ?" 

" Dearest Frederick," be exclaimed, " bbw can 
you speak tbus ! do not ask me to forgive you. I 
hâve nothing to forgive ! You bave never grieved 
me ; but I fear I bave often seemed Taax^ ^3ùà^ 
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unkind to you; — sometimes even, when I knev 
myself to be wrong. Dearest Frederick, can yoa 
forgive me, tliat I hâve ever caused you pain f" 

" May I obtain forgiveness from God for ail my 
failings," exclaiined Frederick; "but I baye 
nothing to forgive în you, dear brotber.'* 

Tbey were botb Bilent for a few moments ; and 
then Frederick said, " Augustine, you will comfort 
my mother ; and I charge you, let not tbe ap- 
proacbing boly festival of Easter pass, without your 
botb presenting yourselves at tbe Table of your 
Lord. And wben my mother weeps for my father, 
and fears she shall not meet him beyond tbe grave, 
bid her trust in God ; for we know not wbat 
mercy He may bave extended over him, though 
we could not raise a prayer for bis salvation. Oh, 
my unknown father! shall I see him in that 
blessed land whither I am going !" 

" My father bid me comfort my mother till bis 
retum,*' said Augustine ; " and my brotber com- 
mends her to me, as bis last care. Oh ! my God, 
enablc me to be a faithful servant to Thee, and a 
true son to her !" 

"Amen," said Frederick. "Now I hâve no 
earthly care. Oh, Augustine, there opens before 
me avision, moT^ ^OTv.QV3i& ^Jûsso^'ttxa human heart 
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can conceîve ; — and I would not for worlds relin- 
quish that prospect, — ^for years a thousand tîmes 
prolonged on earth. Sometîmes I hâve feared, lest 
I too impatîently desîred the period of that bliss ; — 
but, oh my God, may I patiently abîde Thy tîme, 
and *be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.' " 

(Ps. XYÎÎ. 15,) 

His voîce ceased ; — ^Augustîne remained sîlently 
beside him, and thought he slept. 



The moming came, — and the dawnîng light 
revealed too surely to Augostine, that that slumber 
was the sleep of death. He knew not when the 
spirit had leffc îts earthly abode, — ^but he could not 
quit that cold, loved fonn of clay. 



And Mrs. Behnont entered the chamber at an 
early hour, and she, too, saw that ail was over ; — 
for ît was not the smile of a happy dream that 
rested on that heavenly coimtenance ; but it was 
the smile left there by the liberated spirit, as it 
parted from it for a season. 
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She knelt beside her departed son^ and her teaiB 
fell upon his extended haiid ; but it was not the 
anguîsh of despair that she felt in her heart. 
Augustine knelt there, too ; and as lie pressed lier 
hand in his, he gently murmured, "'If we 
belieye that Jesns died and rose again^ eyen so 
them also that sleep in Jésus wiU God bring wiih 
Him.' '' (1 Thess. iv. 14.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Mant tears followed Frederick to thé grave ; for 
lie was beloved, and deservedly so ; but ail marked 
the change in Mrs. Belmont and Augustine. 

Nor did the holy Festival of Easter pass by, 
without tlieir fiilfilling his dying request. 

And in that blessed service, wliich speaks of 
résurrection and life, — of pardon for sins, and life 
for evermore, — ^they felt their hearts renewed and 
strengthened; and thus tmited for the first time in 
the pledge of the Saviour's dying love, theybegan 
to comprehend something of their mysterious 
union with Him, and to understand the Apostle's 
words, " Though sorrowftd, yet alway rejoicing." 

It was not a marble um that rose for Frederick's 
tomb; nor did emblematical figures of despair 
mock the Christian's hope in death. But a holy 
monument was raised to his memory \ «aad ^ 
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'beautifiil and sacred building was cbnsecratedio 
God's service for fiiture worsliippers, devoted to 
Him by Augustine, witli that portion of worlclly 
goods which sbould hâve been his brotber^s. 

And in the Windows of that church were figures 
of holy saints departed to iheir rest— of Hamiali, 
of Daniel, of Cornélius, and others who, like them, 
had prayed in faith, and whose prayers had been 
answered. And over the altar was the résurrec- 
tion of the Lord, and in the east window was 
figured His ascension. 

A simple scroll beneath one of the Windows told 
the générations to foUow, that — 



Sn iKmors of Jfu\>txiA ^tlmonu 
IDUti 9pril, 18—. ^zt\} 18. 

'' 1 am tit l&e^umction m\> tfie Sif^.'' 
'' JKen ougl^t aKoas$s to fta^, anti not to faint. 



t» 



And Augustine and his mother knelt în that 
church, and worshipped at that altar, and believed 
that, as theii ïiOïdhad gone into Heaven, so should 
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He likewise retum ; (Acts i. 11.) that their Lord 
Himself would descend from heaven witli a shout, 
with tlie voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God ; and that the dead in Christ should rise 
first ; and that those which are alive and remain, 
should be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and so should 
they be ever with the Lord. (1 Thess. iv. 16 — 18.) 
And they comforted one another with thèse 
words. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Thus time passed on, and Mrs. Belmont leamt to 
regard her son's loss with submîssion, and her un- 
certainty with respect to her hnsband, as a meet 
chastisment for her own rebelHous heart. 

" Had I but prayed for him/' she woxild some- 
times say to Augustîne, " I might hâve felt confi- 
dence that my prayers would be answered. But 
alas ! I prayed not/' 

"Mother," said Augustine, "we cannot recall 
the past, but we may be more faithful for the time 
to corne; and for my father, we know not but 
God may still hâve had mercy on his soûl, even 
though we hâve not the consolation of beîng 
assured of it. We know not what prayers may 
hâve been answered on his behalf ; even though 
ours, alas ! were not joined to the number. How 
many prayers axe c,0Ti\;\swfilS^ ^^t uç throughout 
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the whole churcli, *That it may please God to 
bring into the way of truth, ail such as hâve erred 
and are deceived?' How offcen do we beseech BEm 
to hear us, and 'to hâve mercy upon ail menP * 
How many join in praying, ' that ail who profess 
and call themselves Ghristians, may be led into 
the way of truthf and many other pétitions of 
like import, whîch we know not how Gk)d hears 
and answers, for we cannot limit BGs mercy and 
love ; we know no end to BGs compassion." 

While they were speaking, a sound like the 
heavy trampling of measured footsteps attracted 
their attention. Mrs. Behnont started, for it 
sounded as though they carried some heavy burden, 
and the thought of her beloved Frederick rushed 
upon her mind. 

She drew back in alarm ; as looking from the 
window, she beheld several men advancing to- 
wards the house, and carrying some one on a 
boaxd, of whom she caught but a hurried glance, 
yet perceiyed hîs dress wa. stained with blood. 

Augustine instantly went to meet them, and 
leam the cause of their approach. 

The bearers were ail known to him, living on 
his own estate ; but their burden was a stranger 
to ail. 
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JSo more was known of lûm, than that he had 
been seen riding tlirough Belmont Park, wliere the 
public road passed through it ; when hîs liorse 
had suddenly taken Mght, and ibrown him with 
yîolence against a knotted Btump, that was on the 
aide of the road. His head was much eut, and 
bled profiisely, and it was feared his arm was 
broken, for when taken np quite insensible, it fell 
lifeless by his side. 

Augustine waited not to make thèse inqnires, 
but instantly dispatched a man on. horseback for 
médical aid, and ordered the poor sufferer to be 
laid upon a couch, while, with a tender hand, he 
assisted his mother in washing and binding up his 
wounds, and endeavouring to recall him to con- 
sciousness. 

He was an aged man, but still handsome in the 
décline of life. His countenance was marked and 
striking, but more, even from its peacefol expres- 
sion, than from his noble bearing and regolar 
features. It was affecting to see such a coimte- 
nance, «pale and disfigured with exhaustion and loss 
of blood, while his snow-white hair feU in clotted 
locks upon his serene brow, wh^e even now, in 
his state of insensibility, there seemed to dwell 
the habituai Vmçt^ç»^ oS. ^i^^s^^V^Vj thoughts. 
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By means of restoratives careftdly applied, he 
was in a sliort time^ recaUed to consciousness ; but 
anxîoTis not to agitate him, Mrs. Belmont and her 
son refrained from ail questions ; and the stranger 
having opened liis eyes and tranqnilly looked 
ronnd, agaîn closed them, as thongh the effort was 
foo mncli for him. 

But agaîn he opened them, and fixed them 
intently upon the picture of Frederick, whîch was 
hangîng opposite his conch. He gazed at it very 
eamestly for a moment, and then once more closed 
hîs eyes, as if nnable to support the pain of his 
head. 

Mrs. Behnont and Angustine watched anxiously 
over him Tintil the surgeon came. But when he 
did at length arrive, his report was, alas ! most 
unfavourable, and he gave Kttle hope of his 
recovery. 

The injury sustained in his head, the severe 
fracture of his arm, and his advanced âge, only 
excited his surprise, that he had not been killed on 
the spot ; and though he made use of every exer- 
tion, he too truly feared ail would soon prove un- 
availing. 

The pain of setting the arm was patiently 
endured^ and the surgeon TecomTOfôTiàfâÔLV^ ^ç?q^ 
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not be removed £rom the pouch where he was then 
laid. 

He passed a deepless night of much suffering. 
But the foUowing day was re&eshed by some 
tranqidl slumber, and towards eyening, liis head 
being much better, he desired to see Mrs. Bdmont, 
and express his gratitude for her charitable 
kindness. 

" I know not/' said he, as Mrs. Bebuont entered 
the room, leaning on the arm of her son, " how 
long my consciousness may be spared to me, but 
while it is spared, I désire to express in the warm- 
est terms my gratitude " — ^but hère he was inter- 
rupted by both Augustine and Mrs. Behnont. 

" Speak not of gratitude, sir, I entreat you !" 
exclaimed both. " It is we who should be grate- 
ftd, that we are permitted the privilège of assisting 
you." 

The délicate mind of the stranger could enter 
into their feeHngs, and he no more pressed the 
subject. 

" But," said he, " if I may request a faveur, 
permit me to know who is that yoimg man, (point- 
ing to the portrait of Frederick,) whose heavenly 
countenance so attracts my heart, I can scarcely 
withdraw my eyea ÎT0ï£i\n&'\i^a»^'&i.feafeu:e8/* 
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" It is my son," repUed Mrs. Belmont, în a tone 
of caJm résignation, though lier lip slightly 
quivered, and a tear stood in her eye. "Tes — 
may I not say — ^is? for is he not still my son, 
though the spirit that dwelt beneath that heavenly 
countenance has gone to a brighter inheritance 
than this world can give P" 

"Your son," — ^murmured the stranger; "how 
strong the likeness " — ^then added, addressing her, 
" Pardon me, madam, if I hâve recalled sad recol- 
lections ; I did it imwittingly." 

"No," replied Mrs. Belmont, gently but 
eamestly, "you hâve not recalled sad recollec- 
tions. The memory of my beloved son is indeed 
ever présent with me- My lost child is never 
absent from my heart, but my thoughts of him 
are not ail combined with sadness ; and though I 
sometimes weep when I think of his sweet ssjÂ 
gentle spirit, that shall no more enKven my 
earthly house, — ^and those soft eyes, which shall 
never again meet mine, lighted up with smiling 
affection, — ^my tears are mingled with thankftilneas 
to God, for his happiness, and with hope through 
the same Lord, of a joyfiil reunion." > 

A pause of some moments ensued, and the 
strangerVeyes were dimmed with tears ; at leu^l^ 
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he said : — " The feelings with winch I regard 
that portrait, very much resemble your own. The 
likeness so strongly remînds me of a young man 
whom I may call my friend, though our inter- 
course was lûnited to a very short period — ^and that 
one of great agitation and trial to himself. I lost 
him as my companion in this life, when I had just 
leamt to love and estimate him. But he died in 
hope of a joyful Résurrection ; and I look forward 
to the life beyond, for the happy renewal and 
increase of our friendship." 

Words trembled on Mrs. Belmont's lips, but she 
could not pronounce them ; she looked eamestly at 
the stranger, but did not speak. 

*' I see his history interests you," said he, " and 
the history of one who resembled such a son as 
that, must be interesting to a mother's heart. It 
was on the battle-field, amid stirring and agitat- 
ing scènes, that I learned to know him. We had 
not long been together, companions in arms ; and 
I blâme myself, that a disinclination for forming 
new acquaintances, prevented me from making hîm 
more than personally known to me. But in the 
midst of danger he saved my life, and his own be- 
(îâme the sacrifice. His horse was wounded, and 
himself piercei mt\v tîiot^ \)£\a3:i v^ti^^WsI^ \ia sank 
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faintîng beneath it. Our army was routed, and 
our ranks were in confusion, — but I bore him from 
tbe field to a place of safety in the but of a faitb- 
ful native, — and myself too mucb wounded to be 
capable of service, we were both reported miss- 
ing ànd registered as slain. I watched over him 
as he languished througb a few days, and theae 
hands laid him in his last earthly resting place." 

The stranger's émotion made him pause for an 
instant in his narration ; while Mrs. Belmont and 
Augustine listened with breathless agitation. He 
noticed not their intense interest, so absorbed was 
he, in his own réminiscences, and after a brief 
delay, again continued his account : — " During his 
early life he had been well-disposed, rather than 
actually serions. But when suddenly called to 
quit his family, to whom he was much attached, 
and sent into a distant land, to fight in a perilous 
war, from which he knew not that he might ever 
retum, his mind became impressed with the im- 
portance of this life, and the awfulness of that 
which is to come. He made the chaplain of the 
régiment his friend. He confided in him, and 
found him an excellent counsellor. His Bible be- 
came his constant companion ; and when on the 
battle-field^ he was still accouvçaiàÊâL \s^ *"^. 'V 
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shall always esteem as a prÎTilege the few honrs I 
spent in Lis socîety during those last pain&l scènes, 
so truly Christian was liis beliayiour throughont. 
His time was chiefly occupied in prayer for hîs 
wife and child. And well do I remember his 
words of hopeftd faith, but a very few honrs 
before his death. He was resting his head on my 
bosoniy and appeared to haye been long engagedin 
prayer, as was his cnstom, when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, with great eamestness, as though an- 
swering the inquiries pf his own mind : — * Tes ! 
Thon, oh Lord, art a God that hearest and 
answerest prayer ! and I feel assured that throngh 
whatever afflictions and triak my wife and child 
shall hâve to pass, they will eventually be brought 
into the way of salvation, and through our blessed 
Redeemer, we shall at length hâve a joyfiil reunion 
in Heaven ! ' They were his last words ; his 
eyes soon after closed in the stupor preceding 
death, and he expired in my arms. And I laid hîm 
in his grave, — and I wept, as alone in that distant 
région, separated from ail he loved, and without 
another human eye upon him, — ^I read over him 
that blessed service of consolation and hope in which 
it is the privilège of every Christian to be a par- 
taker, even in tl[ieÎT\io\xi oi ^^'aXfô^\»\^'t^<^ûsv^'3s. ^cç^^ 
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désolation. And I smoothed the earth over bis 
grave — and none that pass by shall know who 
sleeps there, nntîl the Résurrection mom. I foimd 
nothing abont bim, but a few letters, wbicb, as 
tbey were evidently private ones, I replaced wbere 
I found tbem ; — ^his Bible be gave to me — and a 
portrait, wbicb, — ^tbougb my beart misgave me, 
as I retained it, — I could not lay beneatb tbe eod. 
It was tbe portrait of bis wife, — ^but wbat were my 
émotions, as I gazed upon tbat face ! It was one 
to wbom I bad been long and ardently attacbed, 
but sbe retumed not my affection. Sbe preferred 
anotber, and tbat otber was bim wbose eyes I bad 
just closed in deatb ! And for bim, altbougb tben 
I knew bim not, even by name, — ^but as ber bus- 
band, — and for ber, too, — ^bad my fervent prayers 
been daily raised for years, tbat tbey migbt find in 
tbis life, tbe etemal blessings of tbat wbicb is to 
come ; for bim were tbey answered; — ^for ber, tbey 
are still put up ; — ^and if not answered already, I 
feel assured tbat sometime, botb bis prayers and 
mine, will bave tbeir fiilfilment.*' 

Tbe stranger ceased, but Mrs. Belmont could 
not speak. Sbe sank in ber son's arms, and for a 
moment be tbougbt sbe bad fEÛnted. Augustine 
looked to tbe stranger for aaeis^^las^tiofti^^&V^ 
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tenderly clasped his mother to his bosom. The 
sick man gazed at her for an instant with surprise 
and eamestness, then exclaimed suddenly— "It 
cannot be — ^it cannot be true — ^and yet it mnst be 
her — ^my once beloved Gabrielle ! '' 

Mrs. Beknont^ by an effort, recovered herself. 
" Oh, tell me, tell me," she exclaimed, " who was 
your friend ! Was it — ^was it my husband ? '' 

"It was Captain Belmont," replied Colonel 
Macfergus, " but till this moment I knew not that 
those présent were in any way connected with 
him. But, ah ! the likeness ! '' he added, tnming 
to the portrait, "Your angel son was the very 
image of his father ! *' 

But Mrs. Belmont had leamed to submit her 
feelings to a Higher Power, and control her émo- 
tions, so as not to sorrow as those without hope. 
And when the first gush of re-awakened feeling 
was past, she dwelt upon the account of her be- 
loved husband's last moments, with unspeakable 
thankfulness and joy. How blessed to think of 
his blessedness, — of his prayers raised for her, in 
that far-distant land ; — of prayers heard and an- 
swered for herself and for her son, — and no doubt 
also for that unbom child, now an inheritor with 
him in glory. Ani uo^ ^<à ^^^^aUed to mind 
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things that had passed long sînce, in lier days of 
thoughtless levîty ; wliich tlien raîsed in her heart 
a smile of pity, if not scom. 

Colonel Macfergus had not forgotten his pro- 
mise, — for her and for her husband, tintil his 
death, liis prayers had been ever raised ; and still, 
during long years of dreary captivity and sorrow, 
had they been put up for the rebellious-hearted 
Gabrielle ; and now they were fulfilled for both. 



Augustine was chief moumer for Colonel Mac- 
fergus, and Mrs. Belmont also followed him to the 
grave, — ^but no one else knew who that stranger 
was, who, by long years of absence and supposed 
death, was as entirely separated from his kindred, 
in his last hours, as was Captain Belmont on 
the battle-field. But both were committed to the 
ground, "in sure and certain hope of the Résurrec- 
tion to etemal life." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



And ail things retumed to their ordinary course. 
There was no excitement — ^no unusual exertion. 
Mrs. Belmont felt herself a widow. She had lost 
her favourite son, and had shed pîous tears over 
the grave of her early friend, — stiU she was net 
misérable ; for she had leamed to cry nnto God 
when her heart was overwhelmed, (Ps. Ixi. 2.) 
and had found TTim a defence and refuge in the 
day of her trouble. (Ps. lix. 16.) 

She regarded the death of her son as a meet 
chastîsement for her own rébellion and wilfulness 
after the death of her husband, but looked upon it 
also as the loving correction of her heavenly 
Father ; and remembering the admonition, not to 
despise the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when 
rebuked of Him, (Heb. xii. 5.) she received it as 
for her profit, t\va\, ^^ Tcà^\.\ifc ^^'sw^akac of His 
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holiness ; and whîle she felt that "no chastenîng for 
the présent seemetli to be joyous, but grievous," 
she was able now to realîze that "nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth tbe peaceable firait of rigbteous- 
ness to them that are exercised thereby.'* (Heb. 
xiî. 10, 11.) 

Augustine, though he deeply felt the loss of his 
beloved brother, far from dissipatîng his feelings 
in vain and sinftd regrets, endeavonred, by his 
eheerful submission to the Divine wiU, to encourage 
his mother in persévérance in what was right ; and 
by his dutiJ^ attention and watchful affection 
towards her, to make up as much as was possible 
for the darling son whom she had lost. 

Mrs. Behnont now no longer refused to take 
part in alleviating the sorrows of others. The 
house of mouming was her continuai resort. She 
leamed that it is better to weep with them that 
weep, than selfishly to indulge in solitary grief. 
And, in binding up the woimds of others, her own 
wounds were in a measure healed : and Augustine 
found a new peace and consolation in ministering 
in the true spirit of charity, — for the Lord's sake, 
and not for man only,— of his substance to those 
who were in necessity and need; — ^remembering 
the wordfl of the Lord Jesua, ^ \iô à^SSùs^ *^^ 
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naked and fed the hiingry ; as he admonîslied the 
siimer, and took in the étranger ; as he snflfered not 
the fatherless to beg their bread, and vîsited those 
that were sick and in prison,-—" Inasmuch as ye 
hâve done it nnto one of the least of thèse my 
brethren, ye hâve done it imto me/' (Matt. xxv 
40.) 



On the death of the aged rector, Angustine 
offered the living of Bebnont to Alban Trelawny, 
by whom it was gladly accepted. It was indeed 
a joyful day to him when he saw his mother and 
sister established at the parsonage ; and but a 
short time afterwards Alban had the great plea- 
sure of uniting the hands of his sister and Augns- 
tine in the sacred bond of marriage. 

Gabrielle's patience and faithful prayers for 
Augustine had been more than answered, and 
she now beheld not only his happiness, but her 
own. 

And Mrs. Bebnont and Mrs. Trelawny, restored 
to more than the friendship and intercourse of 
their youth, rejoiced together in heavenly conso- 
lation, and in ÛiO^e e^ïÙ:?^^ ^îvfâs^\SL^ 
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to them ; — ^in the joy of those dear children that 
were spared to them, — and praised God for the 
blessedness of the beloved ones they had lost. 
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